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U.S. School Aid Bills 
y Church-State Controversy 


Barden Bill Believed Killed 
By Cardinal Spellman’'s Blast 


By JONATHAN STOUT 
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ARDINAL SPELLMAN 


“Suffer Ye Little Children..." 





John Dewey Comments on Spellman: 


“I am happy to believe that a large body of American Catholics, 
while they are not ashamed of Cardinal Spellman, ere ashamed for him 


since his intemperate attack upon Mrs. Roosevelt.” 
Matic, 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 


“™N LARIFICATION OF THE PROBLEM OF FEDERAL AID to edu- 
cation remained as distant as ever this week. This, despite the 
showdown pushed through the House Education and Labor Com- 

mittee under threat of a floor fight by young Rep. Hugo Sims of North 
Carolina and Rep. Tom Steel of Oklahoma on the Barden Bill, which 
flared up into an acrimonious public dispute between Francis Cardinal 
Spellman and Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Until Cardinal Spellman’s statement of the Cathohlic position in his 
exchange with Mrs. Roosevelt, the struggle over federal aid to education 
had proceeded on another level entirely. The issue then was whether 


the federal government should see that 
every child in this country receives an 
equal opportunity to obtain an ade- 
quate education or whether federal 
contributions to elementary and _ sec- 
ondary schools constitutes “interven- 
tion.” 

This relatively simple alignment of 
forces has now become far more com- 


plex with the introduction of religious 


Profile of a World-Citizen 


By NORBERT MUHLEN 
PARIS. 
ARRY DAVIS, a blonde young 
G man in slacks and open sport- 
shirt, doesn’t look a bit different 

ftom the 
students and 
where on the Paris streets today. At 28, 
he has played bit parts on Broadway; 
during the war he was a bomber pilot 
He is little known at home, but 
present-day France, few American 
better known Mention of his na 


thousands of American 


tourists you see every- 


in 
$s are 
me in- 
Vites passionate discussions: is he crank, 
Saint, the great prophet of a better 
tomorrow, 01 


a dangerous would-be 
fuehrer? 


When I visited Garry Davis in his 
Mall Montparnasse walk-up apart- 
ment, he seemed as confident of his 
quick and final victory as a wardheeler 

ore Election Day. He had just come 
back from a successful speaking tour in 
Belgium: the week before he had 
Wired Switzerland, and a recent trip 
firough the South of France had 

t him many new adherents. 
Throughout Europe, 200,000 people 
‘ t already followed his appeal and 
red” as world citizens. 
a: x ae 
5 PROGRAM IS SIMPLE: National 
mfignties are obsolete and lead to 
mey should be abolished. They 
abolished only by the will and 

: of the people of all nations, since 

[= Politicians have a vested interest 
Status quo. Public opinion must 
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ert Muhlen, a regular contrib- 
is now traveling abroad. 
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demand that the nations give up their 
sovereignty. By registering as “world 
citizens,” the people will start this 
movement; a “people’s constituent as- 
sembly” will be convoked and declare 
the independence of the world from its 
national governments; and the new 
world government will mean the end 
of all world wars. 

Davis does not have the mannerigms 
of a fuehrer, or the eaftmarks of a great 
personality. A Philadelphian, he is the 
son of Meyer Davis, a bandleader who 
played at the Republican and Demo- 
cratic national conventions last year: 
his uncle is symphony conductor Pierre 
Monteux. Garry admitted to me that he 
is himself quite amazed at the role into 
which he has been thrust, and at the 
commotion he has started. 

But on the other hand, he explains 
his ideas and purposes with a convic- 
tion whose fanaticism is only slightly 
camouflaged by his unassuming, mat- 
ter-of-fact way of speaking. 

While his war experience meant little 
to him and he was quite eager to return 
to his peace-time job, he became 
startled by the general talk and fear of 
a new world war which he observed in 
postwar America. He joined the World 
Federalists, but soon became disap- 
pointed by the academic nature of their 
work. He “began to think” and decided 


that the individual, all the individuals, 


had to bring about the revolution of 
world government by their own actions. 
To do so, he went to Paris, renounced 
his American citizenship, and declared 
himself a “citizen of the world.” 

His subsequent fight with the Paris 
prefecture which tried to expel the 
voluntary apatride as it had done be- 


fore to so many involuntary stateless 
people; his camping on the United Na- 
tions grounds in a sleeping bag; his 
spectacular personal declaration and 
life as a man without a nation, gave 
colorful publicity to his seriousness in 
practicing what he believed in. 

OVERSTUFFED WITH WORDS, dis- 
illusioned by programs, people were 
deeply touched by the sacrificial fact 
of this man—an average man like them- 
selves. His act was brave, his solution 
easy. his promise: peace. This was 
enough to make many people, espe- 
cially young ones. follow him with en- 
thusiasm. 

Mr. Davis was hardly concerned 
when I asked how the peoples under 
Soviet dictatorship could ever express 
and achieve their will to join the other 
peoples in a world government. He be- 
lieves dictatorships are sensitive to pub- 
lic opinion; once his message reaches 
the people in the Soviet orbit, they will 
respond it. The fact that he has re- 
ceived a few letters from behind the 
Iron Curtain, and that a few young 
French Communists have left the party 
to join him, means more to him than 
the war threats and concentration 
camps of the Soviet Union (which he 
considers scarcely more dangerous than 
any other country). 

“I am not a political man; I feel my 
own inadequacies, and I want to finish 
this job quickly so I can go back to my 
work on the stage,” he said with a dis- 
arming smile. When I told him he was 
now playing on a rather big stage to an 
enthusiastic audience, he seemed flat- 
tered. But he considered it only as a 
joke, 





controversy and a national debate ovet 
the separation of State and Church. 
On the practical level of operation 
on Capitol Hill, this works out into an 
alliance between Catholic Congress- 
men with the opponents of federal aid 
to education. Prospects for such fed- 
eral aid, which had been exceedingly 
bright until Spellman threw his bomb- 
shell, are, as a result, now rather dim 


Not all Catholic Congressmen, how- 

ever, are in accord with the Car- 
dinal’s position. Notable among these. 
for instance, is the yearling Rep. 
Andrew L. Jacobs of Indiana, a 
Catholic, who spoke up publicly in 
sharp dissent from the Cardinal. And 
a considerable number of Catholic 
Congressmen, less ready perhaps 
than Rep. Jacobs to take a position 
publicly, are privately expressing the 
wish that the Cardinal had “stood 
in bed.” 


All of which adds up to confusion 
thrice confounded on the problem of 
federal aid to education. 


4 x * 


THE LEGISLATIVE HISTORY of 
the subject is that the Senate had pre- 
viously passed a federal aid bill. This 
bill is now before the House Education 
and Labor Committee. So is the bill 
introduced by Rep. Graham Barden of 
North Carolina. 

The Senate bill permits the use of 
federal funds for transportation of 
children to schools, for health aid to 
school children, and purchase of text- 
books for children attending non- 
public schools in states where such 
use of public funds for those purposes 
is permitted. The Senate bill, in 
short, leaves it pretty much up to the 
states to decide these controversial 
questions. 

The Barden bill forbids the use of 
federal funds for private schools (in- 
cluding parochial schools). Funds pro- 
vided under the Barden bill could be 
used only for public schools, regard- 
less of what is permissible by law in 
the several states. 

Were it not for Cardinal Spellman’s 
attack on Mrs. Roosevelt, debate over 
the Senate and Barden bills might 

(Continued on Page Two) 








—— Kast and West 





Vatican and Kremlin 





By David J. Dallin — 





HE EXCHANGES BETWEEN Cardinal 

Spellman and Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt 

touch upon secondary issues only and are 

rather unfortunate at this particulfr time. It 

would be more important to reassess the re- 

lationship between liberalism and Catholicism 

in general, in the light of what has happened 

in recent decades. 

During the 19th century, 

developed and 

grew in antagonism to Cath- 

olicism. In the _ broadest 

sense, embracins various 

shades and groups, liberal- 

ism was heir to centuries-old 

trends, to humanism, to the 

Renaissance. It emphasized 

the individual and his inalien- 

able rights as against the 

ascetic ideas of the Middle 

Ages; and supported the secular power against 

the supposedly omnipotent head of the Catholic 

church. Belief in progress and science animated 

these trends and movements, often contrary to 
the attitude of the church. 

Nothing can be more harmful than to live 
and act solely on the basis of recollections of 
the past. Principles and rules of conduct have 
to be revised every day; they must be regularly 
sharpened, like a good knife, if they are not 
to become blunt 


liberalism 


LIKE EVERY OTHER GREAT movement 
in human history, Catholicism has had its ups 
and downs. Today the cartoon-type of a stout, 
conceited, well-to-do priest has become obsolete 
in Europe. When Hitler reached power in Ger- 
many, he had to persecute not only the vem 
political groups, but the Catholic too. His show- 
trials against 


———— —_—— 


Catholic monasteries are fresh 


Church-State Guten 
May Kill U.S. School Aid 


(Continued from Page One) 


have continued on the basis of federal ing private 
unjust and 


or no federal aid per \se. 


Advocates of the Barden bill argued, they are 
schools, while 
tax themselves 


as Mrs. Roosevelt did in her reply to 
the Cardinal—although she stated she 
had taken no position specifically on 
that bill 

. the majority of early settlers 
of America were Protestants and .. . 
they established the democratic prin 
ciple of free education for as large a 
number of people as possible. So there 
was a movement to create free publi 
schools for all children who wished to 
attend them. Nothing was said about 
private schools. As we have developed 
in this country, we have done more 
and more for our public schools. They 
are open to all children and it ha 


schools, 


-as follows 


amounts 
children 


been decided that there should be no To this, 


particular religious beliefs taught ir 
them... and that religious teaching 
of any child must be done by his owr It 
church and in his own home.” 

The Catholics, 
own expense 8,289 elementary schools 
with an enrollment of 2,304,965 stu 
dents, and 2,150 secondary schools with 
an enrollment of 482,672 
total of 2,787,637 children—argued (and 
other private schools groups joined 
them in this) that the withholding of 


wish to; 


federal aid to school children attend- 
(and parochial) schools is 
discriminatory. They said 
taxed to support public 


standards of education set up for pub- 
lic schools. 


BEFORE THE Spellman-Roosevelt 
Catholics claimed that if the 
goal is equalization of education op- 
* all school children, then 
denial of federal funds for things like 
transportation, 


exchange, 


portunity 


attending private and paro- 
chial schools. 


3arden bill supporters re- 
plied that the 
a change in a fixed American principle vate school. 
is established, they said, that every 
member of the community is obligated 
public enterprises. 
public enterprises. Even 
persons without children are 
upport the public schools. But none 
they pointed out, to use 
enterprises 


who maintain at their to support 


schools are 


tudents—a is obligated, 
the public 
moreover, they could have a 
private fire departme 


in memory. While he easily subdued the Prot- 
estant church, he never made peace with 
the Catholics. Likewise Mussolini consistently 
viewed the Vatican as an opponent, even con- 
cluding agreements with it. In France the cure 
was a mainstay of resistance to Hitlerism, and 
the Catholic MRP emerged out of the war as 
one .of the strongest popular political move- 
ments. In Germany, after the overthrow of 
the old monarchy in 1918, a coalition of the 
Catholic Zentrum with the Socialists constituted 
the base of the Republic up to the end of 1933; 
it tried to stop the growing Nazi movement. 


The church entered a new period of martyr- 
dom and heroism after the second World War 
when communism extended its power over 
Central and Eastern Europe with its prevalent 
Catholic population. Religious leaders have been 
executed; hundreds are in prison; with few 
exceptions, the rest display great courage and 
discipline. While many leaders of political 
parties and their adherents are losing faith and 
fighting spirit, and are traveling the road of 
subservience to the powers-to-be, the Catholic 
church has mairtained an admirable toughness, 
and a deep faith in its cause. 

The resistance of Catholic leaders to the 
new dictatorships is all the more admirable 
because they realize their weakness in the face 
of an enemy resolved to destroy them and to 
reduce their church in Central Europe to the 
same level as in Russia—to that of a servant 
of the government. 


COMMUNISM’S IDEOLOGICAL ORIGIN 
extends to the liberal movements of the 19th 
century and, reaching deeper into the past, to 
the traditions of laic science and the Renaissance 
On the other hand, is it not paradoxical that 
communism has revived and strengthened many 


bs 
traits once opposed by it as typical of the Cath. 
olic church? 

The Index Librorum Prohibitorum, contaip, 
ing books the Catholic church forbids its fg. 
lowers to read, has for centuries been a target 
of passionate attacks. Today, such Indexes exiy 
mainly in nations under communist control, 

The infallibility of the Pope was proclaime 
by the Vatican in 1870. This has been constantly 
criticized and ridiculed by the other side. 7. 
day, the world leader of communism rivals the 
Pope’s claim of infallibility. 

More than once the Vatican has condemned 
and banished independent science and “modern. 
ist”trends in the arts. It never did it, however 
with such completeness and consistency as dogs 
communism today. 

Catholicism is most conservative in its rules 
regarding marriage and divorce, while other 
religions and political parties often try to lib. 
eralize the law in these respects. In the 1930 
and ’40’s, Russian communism reverted to the 
harshest form of family law. , 

The Inquisition was once a tool of the Cath. 
olic church. Down to this day, the very word 
connotes torture, injustice, extreme cruelty. As 
an institution, the Inqusition has been resur. 
rected in the modern world by communism, 
and in extent and brutality the new one far 
exceeds anything known to man. 

The Order of Jesuits—those shock troops of 
Catholicism—was built on the principle that 
the overthrow of any government and the de. 
struction of its leaders are permissible where 
such governments and leaders fight against the 
interests of the people, which interests are al- 
ways identical with the aims and policies of 
the Catholic church. Communism has picked 
up these ancient ideas, elaborated upon and 
modernized them, and adopted them as part 
of its own ideology. 
























Differences between liberalism and Cathol- 
icism will continue to exist as far as problems 
of philosophy and Weltanschauung are con- 
cerned. In regard to political issues, however, 
their rapprochment, which has in fact been 
taking place over the past two or three decades, 
should become closer under the present cil 
cumstances. 





But, they 
be obligated 


to, and could afford to, and if the pri- What might have evolved from 
vate fire department met the standards this debate—conducted on _ pragmatic 
set up for fire departments. 
added, no citizen could 
to support somebody’s private fire de- 
partment or, equally, somebody’s pri- 


grounds by the Catholics, mainly, and 
on grounds of principle and tradition 
by the public school group—cannot be 
guessed any more. For, overnight tt 
has ceased to be a discussion on federal 





at the same time they 
to support their own 
must conform to the 


* ue 


health and textbooks 
discriminations against 





REP. BARDEN 
The Dispute Was Acrimonious 


Catholic argument begs 


Public the taxpayers, would 


taxed to all right for states, 


if they do not 


nt if they wanted federal funds. 


And to give public tax 
funds to private schools, or private fire 
departments, without the consent of 
wrong in or private. 
principle and unjustified in law. It’s 
which have laws 
permitting such use of public funds 
and the consent of their 
do this with state funds, 
but it would be wrong to do this with 


taxpayers, to 
they argued, 


aid to education. 

The manner in which Cardinal 
Spellman entered the controversy has 
shifted the focus of the discussion from 
education to religion. Instead of a dis 
pute over how far the federal govern 
ment should go in aiding education, 
we now appear to have a debate ove 
the Catholic church’s intervention 2 
government. 

Prominent Catholic laymen, includ- 
ing’ Congressmen and an_ unofficial 
spokesman for the Vatican, have lined 
up with Cardinal Spellman. Many 
Protestant churches and private cit 
zens, also including Congressmen, havé 
lined up with Mrs. Roosevelt and het 
position. 

It would appear safe to hazard # 
this point the opinion that Cardinal 
Spellman has failed in his objective 
of obtaining federal aid for Catholi 
schools. But with that failure al 
appears to have gone prospects of get 


SFO GR OOO See OI 


ting federal aid for any schools, public 


The only thing blooming now in tha 


particular bit of desert is what looks 
like one of the most serious religio’ 
controversies that has arisen In this 
country since the disgraceful Al Smi™ 


presidential campaign in 1926 
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By H. R. KNICKERBOCKER 


ROM SINGAPORE, WORLD WAR THREE LOOKS INEVITABLE 
unless the United States throws its whole weight against the advance 


of communism in Asia. 


Communism is moving so fast that within a 


few years Moscow may feel itself strong enough to challenge the power 


of the United States. 


We have checked Russia in Europe but the man- 


power and resources of Asia would weight the balance against us. At 
these crossroads of the Far East the sense of impending doom bears heavily 
on an observer who has watched the shadow of Moscow creep across the 
slobe. Molotov, Soviet High Commissar for Asia, has good reason to report 
to the Great Khan: Asia is going communist. 


Every anxiety over the mounting 
successes Of communism in Asia is 
heightened here in the watchtower of 
Singapore. From here one can look 
out and see in China the Communist 
armies of Mao Tse-tung sweeping to- 
ward Southeast Asia; in Indo-China the 
Communist troops of Ho Chi Minh de- 
fying the French: in Burma the con- 
tending bands of communists ravaging 
the country: in Malaya a handful of 
communist jungle fighters losing but 
only losing to the best troops in the 
British Army: and in Thailand (Siam) 
the frightened government compelled 
to tolerate 
from which issue Molotov’s directives. 


monster Soviet Embassy 


FOREMOST AMONG the questions 
here is what will happen when the 
Chinese Communist armies reach the 
borders of Tonkin, the northernmost 
province of Indo-China. The French 
last April installed the young Emperor 
of Annam, Bao Dai, to head the in- 
dependent state of Viet Nam, compris- 
ing Tonkin, Annam and Cochin China 
Bao Dai, thirty-five years old, is a re- 
sponsible type of playboy, more at 
home in France than in Indo-China 
The French hope was that Bao Dai 
would attract the non-communist na- 






tives who had supported the Commu- 
ust leader Ho Chi Minh, under the 
ner of nationalism, for a free Indo- 





hina. The French have not succeeded 
I's a race now in Indo-China to see 
Which side can kill the most before the 
Chinese Communist armies get there. 

The French have 118,000 colonial 
toops and Foreign Legionnaires, plus 
92,000 native Indo-Chinese troops, mak 

ing a total of well over 200,000 in the 
field against Ho Chi Minh. Ho Chi 
Minh is a veteran Moscow Communist. 
He is assisted by a young Indo-Chinese, 
named Giap, pronounced Jap, thirty- 
two years old, and fresh from the 
Kremlin's school for Oriental Polit- 
bureau chieftains. Stalin trusts Ho Chi 
Minh, of course, but he has Giap there 
to watch hin 


The grizzled Ho Chi Minh. has 80,000 


regular, well-armed troops plus an in- 
Calcule i© I 1 pe. possibly everal 
hy } } WW 

unared nd, guerrill They 
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IF MAO TSE-TUNG, when he gets 








‘ Indo-Chinese border wants to 
89 On, Molotov will want to tell him 
What t The Chinese Communist 
\ be strong enough, in all 
Mobability. to be able to go right on 
* Indo-( ' France would fight 
Pa al war; appeal to the 
fitted N 
China then do what Russia has 
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done. Stalin has apealed whenever he 
could to the principle that anything that 
ever belonged to Russia in the past be- 
longs to Russia now. On that principle 
he laid claim to much of the territory 
he has conquered in Europe, as the 
Baltic states, part of Poland, and Ru- 
mania. In the same way China could 
claim Indo-China, Malaya, Siam and 
3urma, for all these states at one time 
or another in the last several thousand 
vears have belonged to, or been claimed 
by, the Chinese Empire. 

But Communist China may not be 
prepared to go so far at this moment, 
and may nat need to. Once the armies 
of Mao Tse-tung are in contact with 
the armies of Ho Chi Minh, the com- 
munist forces of China and of Indo- 
China will be effectively linked, and 
few observers have any hope that the 
French could hold out much longer. 

Force has not succeeded against com- 
munist force in Indo-China for one 
reason only. There is not enough of 
it. The French have not the forces both 
to hdld the cities and to deliver the 
striking offensives which could destroy 
Ho Chi Minh. 
example of the failure of anti-commu- 


Indo-China is not an 


nist force to defeat communist force. 
On the contrary it is a lesson in the 
fact that only more force wins. 


MORE FORCE IS WINNING in Brit- 
ish Malaya. Malaya is vital to the 
economy of Great Britain. Its rubbe 
and tin furnish about half of all the 


dollars Britain gets from the entire 


Commonwealth. When the communists 
in Malaya broke out in a planned cam- 
paign to destroy the rubber plantations 
and tin mines, and terrorize and drive 
out the British and seize power for 
Moscow, last year, the British respond- 
ed with effective force and money. They 
are spending today $150,000 a day for 
the crushing of communism in Malaya. 

But they also responded with the 











Red Triumph in Asia Means Third World 
War — Knickerbocker's Last Broadcast 
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promise of eventual political inde- 
pendence for Malaya: Malaya for the 
Malayans. Since the communists in 
Malaya are nearly all Chinese, and 
the Malayans hate the Chinese, this 
has made the Malays loyal supporters 
of the British against the commu- 
nists. 

Communism here is nakedly a foreign 
Ninety per cent of the 
jungle fighters are Chinese. And this 
points up the fact that already the 
Chinese Communists are assuming the 
leading position among the Soviet 
shocktroops of world revolution. They 
are doing the job in Asia that Russia 
did in Europe. There is no comfort for 
the West in speculating on whethe: 
China is going to be subordinate to 
Moscow, or equal with Moscow, or an- 
tagonistic to Moscow, as Communist 
China will in no case be anything but 
hostile to the West. 

Against this foreign communist threat. 
the British sent to Malaya some of then 
soldiers —from the 
Grenadier and Coldstream Guards: 
from Winston Churchill’s old regiment, 
the Fourth Hussars; and from the Gurk- 
has—which with battalions of British 
Army Malays totalled 20,000 troops. To 
these were added fifty thousand combat 
constabulary, exclusively Malay vol- 
unteers. This made a total of seventy 
thousand troops. 

But such is the nature of the jungle 
that it took these seventy thousand 
picked men to combat the Chinese 
Communist guerrillas, who were esti- 
mated at their height at ten thousand, 
but have been whittled down by death, 
capture and desertions to a force of 


movement. 


most celebrated 


BUILDING THE BURMA ROAD 


HIS IS THE LAST BROADCAST 

of H. R. Knickerbocker, Pulitzer 

Prize foreign correspondent. It was 
written 
Batavia, Java, and aired a few days 
after the plane carrying Mr. Knicker- 
bocker and 16 other correspondents 
crashed near Bombay, India. This broad- 
cast was the last of a series entitled: 
“Can Communisim Conquer Asia?” A 
terse picture of the greatest battlefront 
of the not-so-cold war, this broadcast— 
and especially its prophetic if disturb- 
ing conclusion—is a fitting farewell 
address to his countrymen by one of our 
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two or three thousand now. British 
success is certified by the fact that the 
rubber plantations and tin mines con- 
tinue to run and produce; whereas 
nothing runs or produces in the troubled 
areas of Indo-China, Burma and Indo- 
nesia. 

British victory would have been im- 
possible without the fortitude and 
courage of the British plantation and 
mine managers who strapped on their 
pistols and stayed at their perilous jobs. 
It was helped, too, by the issuance of 
identification cards to the entire popu- 
lation. This measure, involving the 
photographing for the first time of five 
million inhabitants, millions of whom 
in jungle villages had never seen a 
camera before, was unprecedented in 
the East. The one million inhabitants 
of the Crown Colony of Singapore were 
likewise issued identity cards, the first 
time anything like that had ever been 
tried in a great city of the Far East. The 
results were spectacular. Not only has 
communism as an organized force dis- 
appeared in Singapore, but common 
crime has decreased to such an extent 
that Singapore is the most orderly city 
in the Orient today. 

Thus, the British by force have es- 
tablished order, not perfect, but enough 
to secure the lives and property of their 
citizens. And this is one of the few 
places in Southeast Asia where life and 
property is at all secure. 

But this security in Singapore, and 
what little security there is elsewhere 
in Southeast Asia, is about to be jeopar- 
dized by the governments of the United 
States and Great Britain. These two 
governments show signs of seriously 
considering the recognition of the Chi- 
nese Communist government. If they _ 
do recognize Communist China it will 
have disastrous effects on the effort to 
stop communism anywhere else in Asia. 


THERE ARE TEN MILLION Chinese 
in Southeast Asia, and nearly every- 
where they lead in business. They are 
envied, hated and they are indispens- 
able. Because they are businessmen 
they fear communism, but because they 
are Chinese they are bound to whatever 
government rules China. Today they 
are torn between loyalties. Many have 
taken down pictures of Chiang Kai- 
Shek but almost none have put up pic- 
tures of Mao Tse-tung. If, however, 
the United States and Great Britain 
recognize the Chinese Communist gov- 
ernment, these ten million Chinese in 
Southeast Asia will feel that resistance 
to communism is not only useless but 
dangerous. The Chinese Communist 
government will send diplomatic and 
consular missions throughout Southeast 
Asia. Then what becomes of the strug- 
gle against communism? 

Here in Singapore the issue is es- 

(Continued on Page Eleven) 





New Leader Portrait: 


























By WILLIAM E. BOHN 


“HIS GRAY AND INDIAN. 
é | BEAKED QUAKER is something 

special. That was clear from the 
start. I asked him: “Look. You were 
a college professor You had written 
a shelfful of books. You had 
President of the American Economic 
Association. You were 50 years old 
How did you ever hi 
Marines?” 


He grinned boyishly 


been 


ppen to join the 


“Well, you know, 
I had just been licked in the prima- 
ries for the Democrati 
Senator. So I said to myself, ‘Wel 
old fellow, if you 
country in the Senate, maybe you cap 
put in some service w these hard- 
boiled soldiers of the sea.’ Naturally 
I had some doubts about their wanting 
me. Do you know what I did? I went 
out to the lake and swam two miles 
in a heavy sea. That wa 
my fitness to myself. 

“How did I get on with those famous 
roughnecks? We just naturally hit it 
off. The Marines love a nut. At first 
they took me up as a freak. But soon 
we were on even terms. After the first 
days, they never thought of giving me 
a soft or sissy job. I was right up 
there with the combat units. That’; 
how I happened to get it in the arm 
at Okinawa. I never hit it off so well 
with any bunch of men I eve: 
and worked with. They are brave, 
comradely, They then 
judgments on real things trip life 
down to the essentials.” 

This was Senator Paul Douglas of 
Illinois speaking. Earlier in the day I 
had observed him moving about the 
Senate floo: 
novice in that dignified body, but par 
ticipating with all the confidence of ; 
veteran. A professor all his adult life 
he does not act like one, but has the 
self-confidenc« 


nomination as 


can’t erve your 


just to prove 


lived 


sincere, base 
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quick impulse ol 
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Marine ha what 
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HOW THIS FIGHTING QUAKER 
got into politics is a long story. I sup 
pose it really goes back to the boy’ 
birth in Salem, Massachusetts, to his 
boyhood on the farm in Maine, to his 
education at College. back 
to whatever it w: in his New Eng- 


Bowdoin 


land ancestry and education that put 
the uprichtne and 
his system 

Industrial 
fight 


outrightne into 


bitration wv ‘ the 
against the crooked In 
ties empire finally lured the 
from the classroom. Asked by friend 
to survey the : i found 
himself in the 
Quaker thous 
can’t stay ou 

From the 
out of polity 
called on | 
Unemplo\ 
Frankli: 
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mission 
followin 
service a 
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Ward, fis the shen 
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in the unsu ful effort 
Senatorial nomination in 
The push an rnall of « 
seem to 
urge. Last vear’ 


inne 
fight. against Curley 
Brooks gave him special satisfaction 
The reactionary and isolationist Brooks 
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PAUL DOUGLAS 

He Made a Rapid Success 
embodied all his pet dislikes. Within 
a few months Douglas made 1,100 
speeches in 400 towns, traveling 40,000 
miles in a sound-equipped jeep station- 
wagon through all of Illinois’ 102 coun- 
ties. Often he would be up at six in 
the morning making a speech at a 
factory gate. At noon and again at 
quitting time, he would be waiting for 
the workers as they swarmed out at 
some other place of employment. The 
man loves students and books. He has 
spent his life with them. But carry- 
ing his insight into economics to the 
factory gate seems to him to be get- 
ting down closer to realities. Nothing 
else touches the spot in quite the 
ame way. 


y ae %: 


I ASKED FRIENDS of the Senator: 
What sort of man is this scholar in 
politics? What makes him tick? What 
Is he left, right or 
center? Where will he land and how 
much is 


is he driving at? 


he likely to accomplish? 

I brought up the fact that Governor 
Chester Bowles glorifies the 
tent” liberal. Yes, they said, Paul be- 
lieves in competence. He can never 
tand anything half-baked. When I 
heard this, I recalled the look of dis- 
gust which came over his face when 


ri ompe- 


I happened to mention Henry Wallace. 
But then they 


descriptive terms. 


went on to use other 
Paul is a realistic 
liberal, an independent liberal, an in- 
dividualistic liberal. I relayed to them 
a phrase which I had picked up from 
James Loeb, the Secretary of ADA. 
He had related that Walt Reuthe1 
ad said on one “Paul is a 
What he 
meant was that the man is utterly 
Monest, that he works from within out, 


occasion 


man you have to convince.” 


that when he has made up his mind 

no power on earth can divert him from 

what seems the 
This 
» Senator from all of the easy vice 
the do-gooder He never takes the 


and obvious way. He doesn’t be- 


right course 


sharpness and rectitude save 


to any crowd. You cannot im- 


him making a sloppy speech 

virtues of the common man 
100 . cent with President 
ar labor unions 
Taft-Hartley Law 


ven ove e Columbia Broadcast- 


against 
His analysis of 
more fully on t 


Syste t 
devastating sut h 


penat floor 


not automatically go along even 
with the 
union leaders 


the President o1 
powerful trade 
recently he 


most 
When 
went off on his own tack 
trade union leader is said to have 
narked “Paul must have beer 
inking again.” 


TWICE IN HIS SHORT CAREER as 
a Senator the man from Illinois has 


would 


faced up to situations which 


have been trying to a less courageous 
public servant. His opponent on the 
first occasion was Ohio’s ingratiating 
Senator, John 
Bricker. This man had introduced an 
amendment to the Ellendey Housing 
3ill, providing that funds would’ be 
denied to any state unless it pledged 
that all the dwellings constructed un- 
der the terms of the act would be 
rented or sold without any restrictions 
as to race, religion or nationality. The 
ultra-respectable Senator Bricker did 
not devise this amendment to help the 
Negroes. He wanted the Senate to 
defeat the entire housing bill. Th: 
acceptance of his amendment would 
have amounted to a death sentence to 


and personable juniot 


any adequate Federal housing legis- 
lation. 

It took courage to stand up to a 
proposal of this sort. It meant oppos- 
ing a law against segregation. It meant 
the possibility of being accused of anti- 
Negroism. Communist Negroes in Chi- 
cago, in fact, leveled this charge. But 
the speech Senator Douglas made 
against the Bricker amendment—and 
in favor of pushing through the origi- 


EMILY TAFT DOUGLAS 
She Caused a Sensation 


nal bill despite the provision for local 
decisions on segregation—is a perfect 
example of the stout hard-headedness 
of the junior Senator from Illinois. 

He solved his problem by going 
straight to the point. He was kind, 
even gentle, to the good-looking man 
from Ohio. He said he did not know 
him very well but he liked him. “He 
is friendly in manner, direct in speech 
and has a saving sense of humor .,. . 
But surely it is permissible to point 
out that the Senator from Ohio has 
made no secret of his attitude toward 
this bill. He is opposed to it... . He 
doesn’t believe that the Government 
should go into the business of clearing 
the slums.” So, the Senator from Ili- 
10is explained, this amendment was 
intended to defeat the bill. Without 
the amendment the Negroes stood to 
get 270,000 dwelling units. With the 
amendment, they would get nothing. 

economist’s transparent honesty 

a shield against any em- 

assment as he dealt with a knotty 
political problem 

Douglas's 
also, in his discussion of the budget 
Had he been a member of the 80th 
Congress, he have favored 
higher, rathe taxes. But 
then prices and production were going 


independence stood out, 


might 
than lower 


up. Now they are going down. As an 
economist who has written expertly 
about dealing with depressions, he be- 
lieves that this is the time to squeeze 
the fat out of the budget and keep 
taxes down. 


In this connection Senator Douglas 
has coined some of his most succulent 
sayings. For example: “To be a lip. 
eral, one does not have to be a wastrel, 
We must, in fact, be thrifty if we are 
to be really humane. We are not help. 
ing the slum-dwellers, the under. 
educated, the sick, by supporting ap 
excessive number of stenographers ang 
clerks. .. . The budget issue is simply 
one of arithmetic and logic.” Having 
the advantage of statistical training 
this particular Senator went beyond 
eloquence. He showed precisely where 
and how hundreds* of millions could 
be lopped off without harm. 

All this dramatic activity would be 
impossible had Senator Douglas not 
received prompt recognition upon his 
appearance. There was none of the 
traditional nonsense about the neophyte 
having to serve his apprenticeship, 
Douglas was immediately given w.- 
usually good committee assignments— 
on the committees on Banking and 
Currency, on Labor and Public Weél- 
fare, and on the Joint Committee on 
the Economic Repoft. He also headed 
up a sub-committee which hammered 
out the school health bill, which passed 
the Senate without dissent. 


At the end of a long, tough week, I 
had a final word with Senator Douglas 
in his office. He had been delayed at 
a session of the Labor Committee. It 
had been impressed on me that he is 
head-over-heels a family man. One of 
his friends put it to me this way: ‘If 
you write about him, you cannot ignore 
Mrs. Douglas. She is Emily Taft 
Douglas, the daughter of Lorado Taft, 
the sculptor. What a sensation she 
caused when she first appeared in the 
House as Represent&tive at Large from 
Illinois! In those days we had no 
gotten used to having good-looking 
and smartly-dressed women of grea 
competence scattered among the legis- 
lators. Her experience, her good judg: 
ment and her great charm are o 
immeasurable assistance to the Sen- 
ator.” So I knew my man was in haste 
to be off to join the good-looking lady 
in Chicago. My time was short. 

But I got from him the one thing I 
wanted. I told him how we had beaten 
our heads trying to find the right word 
for him—practical, independent, indi- 
vidualistic, realistic, etc., etc. “Tl tell 
you what I am,” he flung out. “I hate 
the Communists. I am not a Socialist. 
I am one of those queer people who 
is an individualist—not a Socialist— 
but who wants some social action 0 
defend the individual.” 


—Talburt, Scripps-Howard Newspapers 


PAUL DOUGLAS — SOCIAL INDIVIDUALIST|? 
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endergast Politics 
n the Shifting Ban 





By PATRICK J. O'MALLEY 


slows its spring flood-pace to a leisurely roll as it curls around the 


A THIS TIME OF YEAR THE MISSOURI RIVER—the Big Muddy— 


large rock ledge upon which downtown Kansas City is built. But 
the ebb of its turbulent and Motous spring rampage does not change the 
character of the Big Muddy. Underneath its slow and yellow summer 
fow, the sandbars shift and reform; and the current cuts its capricious 
way as always. Just so is Kansas City politics today: On the surface it 
appears quiet, but underneath, the eddies and cross-currents of work-a-day 
nolitics are constantly changing and shifting the scene for the next race. 


* The question all Kansas Citians are 
asking concerns a neat, handsome, and 
rather dapper-appearing 39-year-old 
Italian named Charles Binaggio. Known 
nly to the professionals until 1944, the 
primary election of 1948 established 
Binaggio as the outstanding Demo- 
cratic leader (or “boss,” depending 
upon your preference) of Jackson 
County, Missouri. This title was car- 
tied by old T. J. Pendergast for many 
a vear. But still in doubt is the ques- 
tion of who will actuaiiy succeed old 
Tom as undisputed .lord over Kansas 
City Democracy. 

Heir-apparent, and hend-raised by 
Uncle Tom, nephew Jim Pendergast 
vas handed the former’s crown when 
Federal Judge Merrill E. Otis forcibly 
removed T. J. from politics with an 
neome tax conviction in 1939. Kansas 
Citians, knowing that the crown did 
not come that easily, waited. The 1948 
ies placed it in the possession, 
tentatively, of the young 
roof the First District Democratic 
Club, Charlie Binaggio. The people of 
Kansas City, rightly or wrongly, swept 
his candidates into office in the general 










POLITICAL PO'WER in Kansas City 
is attained by control of Jackson 
County, the city, or both. At the height 
f his power Tom Pendergast con- 
trolled both. Beginning in 1932, a 
surging nonpartisan reform movement 
finally defeated the Pendergast ma- 
chine-in 1940. But, while the reform 
‘Citizens Ticket” won a majority of 
the City Council in 1940 and has re- 
tained it up to the present, it never 
made serious inroads into the County 
ffices. As a consequence, the “organ- 
zd Democrats” were never broken— 
only disrupted. 

It is interesting to note some termi- 
nology used in Kansas City politics. 
If a citizen refers to himself as a 
tegular” or “organizational” Demo- 
(rat, he generally votes with one of 
the factions. This distinguishes him 
‘fom an Independent Democrat, who 
May support the nonpartisan “Citizens 
Ticket." An Independent Democrat 
may also be a voter who doesn’t like 
the “bosses’ and thinks the “Citizens 
Ticket” a Republican party front. If 
f€ merely calls himself a Democrat, he 
slikely to be a “liberal”—with a long 
‘xplanation—or takes little interest in 
Dolitics, 

_ Battery mate of Captain Harry S. 
‘Tuman in World War I, nephew Jim 
Pendergast took over a discredited but 
still Powerful and functioning organi- 
tation. Low point for the “regulars” 
Wa reached in the 1942 city election, 
when the “Citizens Ticket” secured 
“ght out of nine City Council seats. 
By 1944 the decline had been arrested 
Md some gains made in the County 
‘turthouse. Meanwhile, the young, un- 
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known North End ward leader, Charles 
Binaggio, threw his support to Roger 
Sermon for the gubernatorial nomi- 
nation. Sermon, Mayor of independ- 
ence, Mo., was a known anti-Pender- 
gast faction leader. In 1945 the Pender- 
gast faithful witnessed the elevation 
of one of their number to the Presi- 
dency of the United States and the 
burial of their sire—old Tom—at the 
age of seventy-two. 

THE FEUD BETWEEN Jim Pender- 
gast and Charlie Binaggio seems to 
have siarted in the 1944 primary. Its 
origin lay in the struggle to control 
the powerful First Ward. Heavily 


populated and long a cornerstone oi 
T. J.’s power, the First can be roughly 
divided politically into two sections. 
The east side precincts contain the 
Italian community; the west side is 
made up of working people who are 
3inaggio, leader of the 


largely Irish. 





pe 


JIM PENDERGAST AND FRIEND 


eethe and Swirl 


s of Big Muddy 


of important County offices. A Com- 
mittee for Honest Elections was formed 
and a number of veterans traded their 
momentary popularity to the advan- 
tage of the Republicans. 

The Kansas City Star directed its 
fire at alleged vote fraud and a grand 
jury was said to have found evidence 
of illegal voting in the north end 
(Binaggio-McKissick) precincts, Un- 
fortunately, the findings were stolen 
from a locked safe in the County 
Courthouse. Old-timers say it must 
have been an outside job—since Kan- 
sas City burglars never blow a safe 
with dynamite. All indictments for 
vote fraud fell through. 

EARLY IN 1948, the First District 
Democratic Club was with 
Charles Henry McKissicik 
and George Clark as officers. George 
Clark, then county assessor, had a 
sizable following in the First. Frankly 
admitting that “We was out to get 
Pendergast,” Binaggio told this writer 
that the First District Club picked the 
governorship, county 
county coroner contests to challenge 
the Pendergast organization in 1948. 
In a_ highly complicated primary, 
Binaggio beat Jim Pendergast, deliv- 
ered 29,259 votes for the present Gov- 
ernor, Forrest Smith, against Pender- 
gast’s 23,105 for runner-up Dan Nee 
in the closest of the three test offices. 


formed 
Binaggio, 


assessor, and 


The Battery Mate Is No Undisputed Lord 


Italian precincts, was defeated for 
Representative by Pendergast licu- 
tenant and west-side boss Tom Gav:n 
in the 1944 primary. Pendegast added 
a little gall by firing Binaggio’s 
workers in the courthouse. 

With no patronage, Binaggio never- 
theless invaded the west side and is 
reported to have made serious inroads 
on Gavin. Joining with Henry Mc- 
Kissick of the Second Ward, Binaggio 
consolidated the First Missouri Dis- 
trict in 1946. A cautious bid for power 
had turned into a striking success, but 
the fight was still in the family and 
the combine delivered enormous ma- 
jorities for the ticket in the general 
election. 

The 1946 elections showed a slight 
decline in power of the organized 
Democrats and a brief resurgence of 
the old reform spirit. Republican Al- 
bert Reeves, Jr., won the traditionally 
Democratic Fifth Congressional Dis- 
trict and the “regulars” lost a couple 


The Binaggio forces, however, were 
not able to get a majority on the 
Democratic County Committee, Labor, 
important in this primary, backed 
Binaggio. 

In an interesting race, Binaggio sup- 
ported’ a newcomer to Kansas City 
politics, young World War II veteran 
Richard Bolling, against Pendergast- 
backed Emmett Scanlon in the Mis- 
souri Fifth Congressional District. 
Binnagio’s support of Bolling, a liberal- 
labor favorite, indicates the influence 
of organized labor in that primary. 
Bolling, incidentally, recovered the 5th 
C. D. for the Democrats from Repub- 
lican Congressman Reeves, 

The Democrats swept virtually their 
entire slate into office in November. 
With all candidates indebted to the 
heavy vote delivered by the First Dis- 
trict Democratic Club, the Binaggio 
bandwagon began to roll. To what ex- 
tent the ward leaders and precinct 
captains have since transferred their 


allegiance from Jim 
Binaggio is difficult to say. . Perhaps 
an old precinct captain in the 5th 
Ward expressed the prevailing temper 
when he told me: “Well, I’m still a 
Pendergast man. But Jim made lots 
of promises to me and he hasn’t come 
through with them yet.” Already, the 
word has gone around that Binaggio 
is very much like Old Tom Pendergast 
in one respect—his word is as good 
as his bond. 


Pendergast to 


* * * 

BINAGGIO’S RISE has been rapid, 
but Jim Pendergast is not out of Mis- 
souri Democratic politics. Some ob= 
servers think Pendergast can success= 
fully challenge Binaggio. The situation 
is not simple. 

President Truman’s loyalty is wide- 
ly known and Bill Boyle, Executive 
Vice Chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee, is a Pendergast 
man of equally long standing. 

The Star has shifted its attack from 
Pendergast to Binaggio. Although 
3inaggio does not, himself, have a po= 
lice record, the Star constantly points 
up his association with notorious vice 
leaders. 

A certain amount of veto power rests 
with leadgrs of small groups, who can 
threaten to “scratch” the ticket in a 
general election. Leadership in Jack= 
son County politics still requires a 
genius for bringing factions in solidly 
behind the ticket, and for getting out 
the party’s big mass vote in the gen 
eral election. Nobody is saying that 
Jim Pendergast’s strength has declined 
to the point where he has to go 
begging. 

Factional rivalry is a family affair 
in the primaries; but the factions sup- 
port the party ticket election time. 

The Kansas City Star represents the 
core of the opposition to organized 
Democrats as a whole. Guiding genius 
of this local news monopoly is Roy 
Robefts. Although claiming to be in= 
dependet, the Star supported the Re- 
publican party in 1948 all the way 
from the Presidency to the District 
Magistracy. 

The Star contended that a vote for 
a “machine”-supported candidate was 
a vote for a “gangster”’-ruled and 
“vice-ridden” city. But the people 
chose just that in preference to Star- 
supported Republicans. This may have 
bitter consequences for Kansas City. 
Since the Star is tagged as Republican, 
and is the only paper in the city, no 
other voice remains to report the 
present drift back to ‘boss rule” im 
convincing terms. 

* oo * 

KANSAS CITY POLITICS are im- 
portant for the nation to watch. At the 
height of his power, Tom Pendergast 
controlled the political fortunes of 
Missouri and his influence reached 
directly to the White House. Indica- 
tions are that Binaggio feels fairly 
secure in Jackson County and is move 
ing to extend his influence to Jefferson 
City (the state capital). Of immediate 
importance nationally are two seats in 
the House and the senatorial race in 
1950. Binaggio seems to have enough 
power to name at least the two Cone 
gressional candidates. 

The people of Kansas City have 
chosen to let a “machine” run their 
government. This writer feels they 
have their fingers crossed and are 

watching closely. But, undeniably, 
a new machine has risen out of the 
ruins of old Tom Pendergast’s poli- 
tical dictatorship. It is run by poli- 
ticians who profited by his mistakese 








orld Convention on Forced Labor 


By PETER MEYER 
GVetinon RALPH FLANDERS of 


Vermont recently proposed that 
handbills and leaflets be dropped 
over Soviet teritory in a peace offen- 
sive directed at the exploited and de- 
ceived inhabitants thereof. Complaining 
of th 

gination” 
policy, Senator Flanders 


sluggish and uncreative ima 
which hampers our foreign 
inquired: 
“Must we forever have our policy 
determined by a foreign power? Is 
there no way in which we can take 
the offensive so that we become the 
determining force in our relations, 
instead of being anxiously dependent 
on the moves of the adversary?” 
The Senator’ 
his suggestions are of a technical rathe: 
than political nature. He did not di 
close what the content of his leaflet 
would be. And hi 
to organize a “little United Nations” 


point pertinent, but 


additional proposal 


within the present organization, but 
without veto power, would have only 
a remote bearing upon the lives ol 
common people 

To be successful, a 
must deal with an issue that can have 
an immediate impact upon millions of 
people. 


political offensive 


% “ 


THERE IS SUCH AN ISSUE. One of 
the most terrible scourges of our time 
is forced labor. Millions of innocents, 
young and old, men and women, lan- 
guish in concentration camps under 
conditions typical of the darkest ages 
Millions have died there. Terror para- 
lyvzes all who live under totalitarianism 
lest they at any time be consigned to 
the hell of forced labor. No evil could 


be more abominable than slave labor 
and no cause more just than the 
struggle to remove this blot from the 
f 4 
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attention of the UN, but the 
holders have been allowed to an 
with abuse and evasion, and have not 


been compelled to reveal how many 
people they hold in their concentration 
camps and how many 


to survive. 


of these manage 


The investigation will go on, we are 
told, but the matter has not become 
as it should be—one of the focal points 
of world politics. Why? 

I hear the answer: the UN has no 
power. The General Assembly can 
adopt only recommendations by which 
nobody is bound. Any UN decision can 





either be vetoed or ignored 

Still, the UN is not without value 
for through it one can speak to the 
world and arouse its conscience—even 
mobilize it f t 
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concentration, internment, detainment 
or “corrective labor” camps. 

No human being, the convention 
would stipulate, can be compelled to 
work or be interned in a place of de- 
tention excepting only criminals con- 
demned by an independent judiciary 
after a fair, public trial. Even they 
would be protected against starvation, 
overwork, torture, or any other form of 
inhuman treatment. 

The preamble to the 
would be 
naintenance of forced Jabor or con- 


convention 
simple. It would say that 


centration camps is a crime against hu- 
nanity, on a par with those for which 
Goering and other Nazis have been 
properly executed. It would quote the 
articles of the UN Charter and its De- 
claration of Human Rights. It would 
conclude that governments which to- 
lerate slave labor do not belong to the 
family of nations. 

All participating countries would 
agree to abolish, by law, within a given 
period of time, all concentration camps, 
forced labor gangs, details or brigades. 
They would agree to prohibit, by law, 
the maintenance of such institutions. 
They would make any attempt to hold 
a person in forced labor a criminal 
offense. 

* ae , 

TO ENFORCE THIS convention, the 
UN would appoint an_ international 
commission, representative of the con- 
tracting parties. All signatories would 
be obliged to report to this commis- 
sion the following: 

1. All laws, executive orders, re- 
gulations, instructions or directives 
pertaining to forced labor or correc- 
tive camps in existence as of a 
given date, and the dates and texts 
of the laws abolishing them. 

2. The number, location and orga- 
nization of such camps, with the 
number of detainees in each, as of 
the same date; and the dates and cir 

nces of the abolition of 


1 of the release of iheir in- 
3. The r iber, location and orga- 
ization of all remaining jails, prisons 


and like places of detainment; the 
penal laws and court procedures by 
which a person may be condemned 
to loss of freedom: and all regulations 
and instructions concerning the 
prison regime. 

The proposed international commis- 
ion would have the right and duty to 
check on the veracity of this infor- 
mation, to obtain and publish it, to 
examine official documents, to hear 
witnesses, and to _ investigate 
plaints. Its delegates would enjoy dip- 


com- 


lomatic immunity, and be admitted to 





SENATOR FLANDERS é 


"Can We Be the Determining 
Force?" 


all areas formerly containing concen- 
tration camps and to prisons still in 
existence. All former concentration 
camp inmates would receive the right 
to communicate freely with the mem- 
bers of the commission. 

a >» * 

The contracting parties would agree 
to grant asylum rights to bona fide 
fugitives from concentration camps in 
countries which still maintain them. 
They would also be bound to denounce 
and outlaw treaties concerning extra- 
dition of criminals and deserters to 
such countries. 

The last paragraph would szy that 
the international convention will come 
into force when ratified by a minimum 
number of signatories, among them 
the five permanent members of the 
Security Council. 

All of this can be stated in clear 
and juridically binding terms, and in 
Janguage simple enough for everyone 
to understand. It must be made clear, 
too, that the convention is unequivo- 
cally directed at forced labor of any 
kind, anywhere: in Siberia as well as 
on the Sahara; in Madrid as well as 
in Moscow; in “civilized” as well as 
in “primitive” countries; at home as 
well as occupied territories. 

Then let the UN discuss it. Not in 
some obscure subcommittee of a sub- 
commission, but before the full As- 
sembly and before the whole world. 
Not by third-rate diplomats, but by 
the foreign ministers of the several 
nations, and by delegations, including, 
as their members, prominent labor 
leaders. 


THE MAIN THING IS, the Assembly 
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factorily answered, or until it is clear 
to the 


evaded. 


world why they are being 
The free press will undoubtedly re- 
port the proceedings. Democratic par- 
liaments will adopt appropriate reso- 
lutions. Free labor unions will arrange 
meetings and demonstrations, and 
picket delegates from those nations 
which refuse to abolish forced labor. 
Those who oppose the convention 
would, of course, be given every 
opportunity to explain why they are 
for forced labor. We shall be only-too 
happy to hear their humanitarian and 
progressive-minded explanations 


ONE OBJECTION would probably 


be that the proposed convention 


threatens “national sovereignty.” But 
national vereignty does not preclude 
voluntary agreement to international 
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By LOUIS JAY HERMAN 


HE TABLOID-SIZE National 
Guardian made its initial ap. 


pearance last October 18, when 
Henry Wallace’s followers still imag- 
ined they would poll 5,000,000 votes in 
the Presidential election. A front-page 
editorial promptly proclaimed that this 
“Progressive Newsweekly,” as it is sub- 
titled, would uphold the “progressive 
tradition” of Franklin D. Roosevelt as 
“represented today by Henry A. Wal- 
lace, and by him alone among the can- 
didates now contending for election to 
the presidency ...” 

Unhappily, two weeks later Wallace's 
party collided violently with reality, 
and its hoped-for 5,000,000 votes melted 
to just a million. Nevertheless, the 
Guardian was undismayed. and in ad- 
dition to acting as the unofficial 
piece of the Progressive party, « 


as an unofficial organ of th 
‘ 





overnmen 
Henry Wallace's part G 
ugh whit 
i! ( te 
i ublicati 
neet tten n i 
) iho 
Nazi-S ™ 
ing R It f nal 
defense as “warmongs Among 


these are to be found, f ‘ 

host of former contributing editors 01 
the defunct New Masses: Alvah Bessie 
Vito Marcantonio, Albert E. Kahn, 
dor Schneider, Richard O. Boyer 
liam Gropper, Paul Robeson and W. E. 
B. Du Bois. (All but Bessie, Marcan- 
tonio and Kahn are now editors of the 
New Masses’ successor, Masses and 
Mainstream.) Other writers include 
this group of alumni from Soviet Rus- 
sia Today: Harry F. Ward, Ed Fal 
kowski, Israel Epstein, Ella Winter, 
Johannes Steel, Frederick L. Schuman 
and Louis Adamic. Finally. represent 





ing the Guardian in Moscow is te 

, . alnh 
Daily Worker’s correspondent, Ralph 
Parker; and in Western Germany 4 





avowed German Communist, 4m! 


Carlebach. 
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An editorial note blandly replied that 
“the Guardian is interested in making 
known what the Soviet and other 
governments are doing, not in propa- 
: gandizing for or against them.” 

Curiously, in the process of “making 
known” the activities of various gov- 





‘ ernments, the Guardian has consistently 
‘ managed to turn up on the Soviet side 
: of every question. Week after” week 
. it has lustily whacked at “big business 
3 
% 
\- 
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mperialism” and “warmongering” as 
er exemplified by the Marshall Plan and 
ude he Atlantic Pact, but has yet to 








bus Titicize mildly any aspect of Soviet 
Fal- & policy. 
or 

wh The Guardian’s pages are constantly 

mT egal with cartoons drawn by the 

the “aly Worker favorite, William Grop- 
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“Bulgaria today: a bustling industrial 
nation emerges out of a semi-colomial 
past,” the Guardian's Sofia’ corre- 
spondent reports: 

“Sofia is a particularly flower- 
conscious city.... Even men wear 
flowers in Sofia, sometimes in their 
buttonholes ... and sometimes be- 
tween their teeth.” 

” a ao 

ELSEWHERE in the Guardian, a.re- 

port from London announces: “Drive 
to war dims Britain’s socialist dreams,” 
but of a Prague Communist demonstra- 
tion the Guardian is able to say: 

“While armored cars crammed with 
factory militia and Security Corps men 
roared through the square, President 
Gottwald ... signed a decree ... de- 
veloping and changing the whole econ- 
omy toward socialism.” 

As for the opponents of Czech Com- 
munism, the Guardian gloats: 


“ono 


Facing a thin future, the remaining 
drones in Prague looked out on the 
armed workers ... and many decided 
to turn over a new leaf.” 

After the International Congress of 
Women adjourned in Budapest, Ella 
Winter exulted: 

“It was obvious that many countries, 
particularly colonial ones, believe the 
Soviets spell peace and an end to ex- 
ploitation for all. Throughout the Con- 
gress delegates applauded the achieve- 


| Guardian’ — Wallace's ‘Pravda’ 
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gressives” and. “reactionaries.”, Com- 
munists—that is, members of the so- 
called Communist party—are admitted 
to exist, but are regarded simply as a 
more advanced type of “progressive.” 

Thus Cedric Belfrage, the editor, re- 
ports after the Waldorf “peace con- 
ference” in New York that a “bridge 
of confidence and of cooperation” was 
built between “Communists and other 
progressives.” Whittaker Chambers, ad- 
mittedly a former Communist, is iden- 
tified as an “ex-progressive”! 

Exactly what a “progressive” is, the 
Guardian never explains. A reading of 
the paper would seem to indicate that 
he is a person who thinks like a com- 
munist on most issues but, when in 
disagreement with the communist line, 
refrains from saying so. The reason is, 
if he criticizes the communists he 
thereby becomes a “red-baiter” and a 
destroyer of the “unity of the pro- 
gressive forces.” Thus Emil Carlebach 
from Frankfurt: 

“Democratic anti-communism’ is 
as impossible as a democratic Goeb- 
bels. One can either be for progress 
or for reaction.” 

Sometimes “people” is interchanged 
with “progressive,” meaning ecommu- 
nist. In China and Greece “peace [is] 
being made by. . . the people.” When 
Parisian Communists riot, “the working 
people ... were attacked” by the “U.S.- 

dominated government.” 
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For monkish ignorance and superstition 


John Foster Dulles admits: 


WASHINGTON fe 








ments of the Soviet Union, the Red 
Army’s job of liberation.” 

But during the revolt of Indonesian 
colonials against the Dutch, the 
Guardian uncovers the damning infor- 
mation that the Republican govern- 
ment is allied with “Trotskyists” led 
by “Tan Malakka, the Trotskyist leader, 
who spent the war years in Tokyo.” 
(Curiously enough, the American press 
reported early in July that the Repub- 
licans had just announced they had 
executed Tan Malakka as a Commu- 
nist leader.) 


*” z 


TO MEET THE PROBLEM of palm- 
imon-pure communist view- 


oint on its readers, the Guardian takes 


il advant: f the verbiage invented 
v the Communists to befuddle fellow- 

¢ ! the popular front 
eriod. A few of the words which do 
1eavy ljuty for the Guardian are 
progressive,” “unity “peace,” “so- 
ialism,” “red-baiting,’ “workers” and 


the people 


Communism as such rarely figures 
the Guardian’s pages. Communism, 
t seems, “is not an issue.” The real 


political dividing line is between “pro- 
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An undisguised communist dictator- 
ship is called “socialist.” Democratic 
socialist England is, of course, barred 
from the Guardian’s Moscow-certified 
“socialist” fraternity. But, one reads, 
seating Communist China on the UN 
Security Council “would immeasurably 
strengthen the socialist minority.” And 
Russia and her satellites, writes the 
renegade Brtish Labor M.P. Konni 
Zilliacus, are the “socialist third of 
humanity.” 

Lest Guardian readers look askance 
at the more curious aspects of Eastern 
European “socialism,” such as single- 
tate elections, a staff writer enunci- 

tes this new democratic principle: 

“The test of a democratic election 
is not the appearance of two or more 
names on the ballot.” 

Totalitarianism”—a nasty word ap- 


Diy : 
to nussia | 


yy red-baiters—turns 


t to be the invention of a Nazi. Adds 
he Guardian's crack word-analyst: 
‘Professional confusers of the public: 
n America took the 
escription of any kind of 
racing state, whether the government 


word over as a 


all-em- 


were imposed upon the people or by 


them.” 





IN ITS INTERPRETATION of events, 
the Guardian follows the double-book- 
keeping system conventionally used by 
most party-line publications. 

Thus, when a ring of “American 
agents” is exposed behind the iron 
curtain, Editor Belfrage denounces the 
“web” of underground subversive ac- 
tivity spun and maintained by the 
U.S. all around and over the Soviet’s 
borders.” The Mindszenty case elicits 
the editorial comment that “the ‘Amer- 
ica’ of the great monopoly interests is 
now openly and unashamedly in the 
business of promoting, enthroning and 
even deifying treason in every country 
where economic power has been taken 
out of private hands.” 

The trial of the American Commu- 
nists, however, arouses this kind of 
editorial response: 

“Their ideas, it is said, include that 
of overthrowing the government... . 

“But we know of no statements by 
the American Communists that the 
government should be overthrown by 
force... . 

“But even if the Communists. did 
call for overthrowing the government, 
the American tradition carried down 
through Jefferson and Lincoln is that 
they have a right to do so.” 

The right to overthrow the capi- 
talist American government is sanc- 
tioned by “American tradition,” but 
in Communist Hungary—so reasons 








this presumably American news- 
weekly called the National Guardian 
—that right becomes “treason”! 

Again, the ousting of a Communist 
from an American university whips a 
Guardian writer into a righteous fervor 
against the “same kind of authori- 
tarianism which in Galileo’s day for- 
bade the teaching of the new astronomy 
in all the colleges and universities of 
Europe.” 

But when the Soviet government 
arbitrarily forbids the teaching of 
any genetic theories except those it 
approves of, the Guardian sees no 
cause for alarm. Indeed, a staff writer 
asserts that this “deserves serious 
discussion,” and denounces as a 
“choleric American” the Nobel Prize- 
winning geneticist, H. J. Muller, who 
dares question Stalin's authority on 
biology. 

Refugees from communism come in 
for abuse automatically. Victor Krav- 
chenko, author of I Chose Freedom, 
who left his post with a Soviet pur- 
chasing mission to seek refuge in 
America, is pilloried as a ‘Russian 
traitor.” On the other hand, Archibald 
Johnson, who quit his job as a British 

(Continued on Page Eleven) 
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An Amatory Investigation 


THE MELODRAMATISTS. 
$3.00. 


By Howard Nemerov. Random House. 


338 pp. 


Reviewed by JOHN FRANKLIN BARDIN 


Here one finds men and 


women 


who love those who rob them 


or beat them, as though the soul were intoxicated by its discovery of 


human nature, or found even a 


image of its desire. It is as 


secret delight in the shattering of the 
though it cried, ‘I would be possessed by’ 


or ‘I would possess that which is Haman. What do I care if it is good or 


bad?’ ‘dis 


There t 10 


lusionment,’ for they have found that 


which 


they have sought and found it a fragment.” 


book 


From a 


covered in brown paper, lying on Dr. Einman’s desk. 


the 


greatest love there is hatred; in the most refined pleasure there is 


A LL THAT IS HUMAN IS FRAGMENTARY and imperfect. In 


pain 


Certain voluptuaries of a metaphysical turn of thought—it is 


net arridontal that the moct consistent of them, the Marquis de Sade, was 


alive during 


the Enlightenment—have preferred pain to pleasure, be- 


cause pleasurable sensation is finite while pain is infinite. 


; we. ue Daues Justine or The 
Misfortune of Virtue, thi attrical 
novel is about the adventures of two 
young girl setting out to live dia- 
metrically opposite lives. Claire, who 
the Justine of Mr. Nemerov’s .philo 
ophical novel, is virtuous and pious, 
if frigid, and has as her goal the love 


of God Susan, who stand for the 


libertine Juliette ees life from a de- 
terministic point of view, “built like 
a trap that way from the begin- 
ning.” Susan consider humanity to 
be victimized by its own pretenses and 
society consisting of individuals who 
are only “blind activities started by 
two blind activities having what they 
call fun.” She has an overwhelming 
interest in life, a opposed to her 
ister’s pious denial of life for God; 
but, Mr. Nemerov add her interest 
in life “to her meant in the possible, 
which paradoxically amounts to some- 
thing ; an overwhelming hatred of 
life 

This qualification of Susan’s lust for 
life is of crucial importance to an un- 


derstanding of The Melodramatists and 
as a point of departure for an ethical 
antidote to its didactic 
Nemerov is 


sadism; he 


poison. Mr. 
pleading for an enlightened 
seems to be saying that all 
are determinists like Susan 
craving for 
our 


of us who 
in oul contingency 
hate The imple- 
ment of hatred is cruelty, but it can 
also be part of the equipment of love. 
Recognize the hate in our love, the love 
in our hate, and become epicures of it; 
at least, this will lead to control and 
order, instead of chaos and corruption. 

After the breakdown of the Boyne 
family — papa, a good Boston brahmin, 
goes mad, locks himself in the bath- 
room and sails a model of the U. S. S. 
Constitution in the tub, announcing 
that he is going to bathe and sail for- 
ever—Susan meets Dr. Einman, an 
analytic psychologist, and Claire meets 


must 


own processes, 


Father Meretruce, a_ proselytizing 
priest. Susan considers the aging psy- 


chiatrist to be somewhat like a Roualt 
clown and Claire’s initial distaste for 
the priest is summarized by the fact 
that he had “the hands of a capable 
dentist.” 


DR. EINMAN, IS A QUACK, and 


also the author’s spokesman; Father 
Meretruce, as his name leads one to 
expect, is insincere, and also the au- 


thor’s whipping boy. The psychiatrist 
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John Franklin Bardin’s new novel 

will be published this fall. 
i 


— 





exhorts Susan: “You 


don’t love one 
another enough. We know, or feel, 
that there is a right rhythm, a pace, a 
tempo, a way of life to go.” His con- 


cept of live is symbolized by a photo- 

raph of a foetus which he gives to 
Susan. He says, “To me there is a maj- 
esty . a contempt of the life which 
he ente a sure knowledge of the 
death which will be the end, a—a feel- 
ing for one’e own powers, a self- 


ustaining pomp that is sullen because 
it 1 self-sufficient, 
quality, an inwardness” about the foe- 
tus, his and the one that 
follows, clarify doctor’s attitude 
life, he sees as a river, 
“flowing with unobtrusive speed calm- 
ly,” and the individual 

ink, to drink it up 


yet a _ brooding 
statement, 
the 
towards which 
does 
—will 
course. Susan, despite 
and, as I have 
must try to 


make 


whatever 
swim, try 
change its 
fatalism, 
because of it 


not 
shown, 
make life 
“life do 
something absolute.” Dr. Einman warns 
her that “life by control, 
modification, grasping, and letting go 


her 
decision, 


come to a 


proceeds 


He reminds her of Nietzsche’s adjura- 
tion: “Evasion, love of irony, suspicion 
and joyous mistrust.” He tells her that 
she wants “crisis, decision, fulfillment 
... to tear everything to pieces.” 

In the meantime, Claire 
endeavoring to have a religious ex- 
perience. By dint of praying on her 
for an entire night—‘physical 
pain aided in the way of perfection... 
the effort not to regard (it) was in itself 
a powerful] incitement to the spirit’-— 
have an halluncination. She 
has prayed for “the power to accept” 
God and she sees the image of Christ on 
the “she felt throughout her 
body the surge and strain of his weight, 
his life upon the bloodied nails in 
hands.” Father Meretruce 
the vision, saying that she is 


has been 


knees 


she does 


Cross: 


his 
denies her 
proud and 
lacks charity, that what she deemed a 
mystical experience was likely 
the devil’s work. Claire is contrite and 
when the Father proposes that she take 
some destitute Hungarian nuns into her 
household, she 


more 


cannot refuse. 

The nuns arrive at the home of the 
30ynes, a mansion. The nuns 
are illiterate and dirty; the attic m.t 
be remodelled to contain them. When 


3oston 


the Father brings his Bishop around 
to request that Claire turn the house 
into a home for prostitutes, Claire 
supinely agrees. Unfortunately Susan 


cannot demur because “the butler, Ho- 
gan, has been blackmailing her about 


her affair with the psychiatrist. 


LIKE ALL THE OTHER personalities 
in the book, Hogan expresses an aspect 
of love, the material He 
interested in this love 


one. “is not 


much business 
... More interested in the value in it, 
the price people are willing to pay to 
on.” The 


assistant, 


carry it 
fidential 


psychiatrist’s 
John Averist. 


con- 


also 
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Blunders in China 


RUSSIA'S RACE FOR ASIA. By 
George Creel. The Bobbs-Merrill 
Co. 264 pp. $2.75., 


Reviewed by HAROLD J. NOBLE 


a6 COMMUNIST CHINA is Rus- 
A sia’s China. Acceptance of that 


fact,” says George Creel, “is 


the one sound base for a new China 
policy.” 
Within this small book, Mr. Creel 


has compressed an enormous amount 
of useful material and comment on 
Soviet activities in China. So impor- 
tant is the subject and so essential are 
the proofs of Russian-Chinese commu- 
nist identity that it seems a pity this 
book is not more detailed. 
and their 
their legend to 
through 


The commu- 
have so sold 
American public 
books and _ ar- 
ticles that more lenghty and detailed 
analysis of the fact would be necessary 
to destroy it. Nonetheless, this small 
book should mark the path for otheres 
to follow. 

While rapidly tracing Soviet activities 
in China from the early ’20, Mr. Creel 
shows how the myth of Chinese com- 


friends 
the 
innumerable 


nists 





is » 
Harold J. Noble has served as 


Far Eastern correspondent for the 
“Saturday Evening Post.” 
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munism as an agrarian reform move- 
ment apart from Russian communism 
carefully cultivated by clever com- 
munist propogandists and their dupes 
among writers and government officials. 
This book is highly recommended to 
any person interested in American for- 
eign policy. It is the first which traces 
the growth of communism in China as 
an extension of the Russian system 
from the beginning to the present. 


was 


The almost incredible record of error 
and blunder on the part of those con- 
cerned with making American China 
policy, especially since 1944, is here to 
be read. The strange American policy 
which has worked steadly to the ad- 
vantage of the communists and the 
Russians in China even to the present 
time here lies exposed. Perhaps the 
book should have been written more 
dispassionately since it is intended to 
persuade others to escape from their 
mesmerism with the communist story, 
but it is difficult for the non-commuist 
observer of the American approach to 
the problem of China in the past few 


years to write calmly and without 
anger. It is difficult to accept unemo- 
tionally a policy which blocks the 


Soviets from advancing in Greece and 
Turkey, but which applauds their ad- 
vance in China as being in the best 
interests of democracy. 


displays a function of love, the*romap. 
tic phase. Susan uses his sentimentg 
nature to persuade him to buy off Ho. 
gan, but Hogan succeeds in buying of 
the romantic. 

Susan, 
in her terms: “I 
who and what I am 


however, is finally a succes 
own want to know 


I want to de. 


cide.” Dr. Einman tells her that deg. 
sion and self-destruction are one and 
the same; in an attempt to forestall th 
inevitable conclusion of her way }y 
confides that he is dying in the r0p¢ 
that her pity for him will be ynger 
than her will to death 

For a time the doctor's euver 
works. Susan and he are to be rried, 
But something goes wrong th the 
hierarchy’s plans for the home fo 
protistutes—which the Bovne ansion 
was to become as Ci ‘ proof of 
charjy —and it turns into select 
bawdy house. A Madame. Me ° Fos. 
ker—she has ill-fitting dentures—ar- 
ranges an imbroglio f« the ite of 
Boston, including ira her net Suse 
and Claire’s brother and _ the seif- 


righteous politician, Un 


is in on the conspiracy: he holds all 
the principal characters imprisoned in 
the attic room at the point of a gu 
while the rout proceeds downstairs 


Finally, in an accident, 
Susan decides: she is killed when Ho- 
gan’s gun goes off. Since, the night be- 
fore, Hogan had demanded his ulti 
mate 


ambiguous 


price from her—and she at last 
knew who and what she was—the end 


Ing 1s neat. 


I AM NOT INCLINED to agree with 
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the author on his cent premise, yet gurces i 
I find this one of tl] ost affecting ge ment 
novels in years. Susan. “the surrender fPtonal 
of whose chastity is t price of ad- Specified 
mission into the wasteland”, is 
admirable heroine. Neither Dr. Ein — 
man nor Father Meretruce present 4 Phas 
fair case for psychoanalysis or reé n "Somes 
but their pretence of their arguments “wom 
and devices is typical of these aspects Seay 
of our society. 

There is certainly hate in love and 
pain in pleasure, and we shall do wel 
to face’ this evil, this fragmentary 
perfection that is our humanity. We 
are all cruel part of the time (whe 
was the last time, you, yes you, wh? NORM 
are reading this, hurt someone’), but gor 
to recognize and refine our sadism 's 
not enough; the worst thing, I believe, 
would be if we became connessieuls. 
Mr. Nemerov is doubtless engaging ™ FTV 
irony when he urges this view upd and 
us. The author rails at the psychiat’ § cert 
conception of adjustment. As expound: fof the 
ed by many, but not all, Freudian T Convince 
visionaries, it is a false simplification indiffey 
and a dangerous one. However, Hg,” ‘ti 
literature, art and science have i oo 
centuries sought the meaning of “salue 
existence, the exact nature of realitf ‘al 
Psychoanalytical science. as opposed ti Sut a 
existential philosophy and Sadist job 
epicureanism, works to reveal themPélgn o 
origins of resentment. the true objecS@tce, 
of hate. Once these are found, out indy 
cruelty becomes unnecessary; the & a 
ject we have all these years has lost NSE cha 
affective power over us. rl 

So Mr. Nemerov’s paradox explodesgpmk. 





1 . -7 y a Clal 
as do all paradoxes when we know © gush, 
Liked 


$18 4 propel 





their components. I have alwa! 
a big bang though and thi 


firecracker of a book. 
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portant e 


 Becstematizers. In other respects they 
i] Le at opposite poles. Marx provided a 
‘ience” of history, a rationalization 
ft bf the idea of progress ending with 
ine dictatorship of the industrial pro- 
itariat, the assumed fulfillment of the 
socialist commonwealth, and the with- 
e ing away of the state. He did not 
pie in the sky was to 


kpecify what the 
id dain, Certainly he did not forsee 
Communist slave labor camps. 

In contrast. Borsodi bases nis system 
won an attempt to define and imple- 
ment the good life of man, defined as 
creature interested primarily in sur- 
val, procreation and self-expression. 
rogress is good or bad—“right pro- 
gress” or “mal-progress”—depending 
uoon whether or not it serves this ends. 
The nuclear cell of Borsodi’s system is 
he “normal* human family and its 
survival-roots in the earth. When 
severed from these roots the family 
eases to be normal; a permanent 
family-land nexus must be assured by 
a system of land tenure based on use, 
wnership being vested in the human 
family at large. The normal community 
is a voluntary association of these 
land-based families, together with the 
ecentralized industries and cooper- 
stive, educational and cultural institu- 
ons required to serve their collective 
welfare, 

Leadership is vested in a natural 
dite which exercises power largely by 
persuasion. Police powers are grudg- 
nd- Mingly delegated to elected or appointed 
tficers. At the international level, 
lésponsibility for use of the air, the 
high seas and exhaustible mineral re- 
{ Pources is assigned not to a “world gov- 
ting Bement” but to appropriate inter- 
nder #'4onal “authorities” exercising clearly 
ad- @recified and limited powers. Inter- 
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— — 
James Rorty is the author of “Our 
Master's Voice’ and co-author of 
Tomorow’s Food.” 
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FDUCATION FOR LIVING. By Ralph Borsodi. The School of Living. 
Devin Adair, Trade Distributors. 712 pp. $6.50. 


Reviewed by JAMES RORTY 


FTER THIRTY YEARS OF PADDLING his own canoe against the 

A centralizing drift of the century, Ralph Borsodi has given us the first 
third of a bible for decentralists that seems likely, when completed, 

to be as big a book as Das Kapital. Conceivably it could*have equally im- 

ffects upon the lives of future generations. 

Marx and Borsodi are alike in that both are industrious and implacable 


national police power would be ex- 
ercised by such an authority, the power 
to make war being specifically witheld 
from the nation-state by its voting 
citizens. And the vote, says Borsodi, 
“should never be conferred upon an 
individual until he or she-marries and 
becomes a full-fledged member of a 
family with a stake in the land.” 
% a * 

BORSODI IS NEITHER CRANK 
nor crackpot, but essentially a conserv- 
ative professional man, as he describes 
himself in the preface to his book. He 
has reached his present convictions 
partly as a result of his own intimate 
experience with the industrial civiliza- 
tion obtained as a successful consulting 
economist in New York, serving such 
clients as the Fairchild trade publica- 
tions. A quarter of a century ago he 
published “National Advertising Is 
Prosperity,” which anticipated much of 
the attack on our ad-man’s pseudo- 
culture, contained in the books of 
Stuart Chase, Arthur Kallett, and this 
writer. In 1920 he extricated his family 
from the toils and frustrations of Me- 
galopolis and retreated to a homestead 
near Suffern, N. Y. During the thirties 
he became involved with Harold Ickes, 
Harry Hopkins, M. L. Wilson and other 
New Dealers in the ill-starred “sub- 
sistence homestead” development at 
Dayton, Ohio, which Borsodi vainly in- 
sisted should have been made an ex- 
periment in adult re-education. 

In 1934, Borsodi founded at Suffern 
the School of Living which during the 
years before World War II obtained 
substantial endowment, employed a 
considerable staff and enlisted the in- 
terest of many well-known educators. 
The present book utilizes research con- 
ducted during this period. 

The responsibility of the educator, 
as Borsodi sees it, cannot be discharged 
either by serving the totalitarian mas- 
ters of fascist or communist states, or 
by adapting the child to the central- 


’ 


A Bible for Decentralists 


izing drift of capitalist industrial de- 
mocracies. 

“Civilization,” he writes, “will only 
be saved if we turn for guidance to 
the accumulated knowledge and wis- 
dom of mankind and insist that the 
teachers and leaders of mankind do 
the job which they really should be 


doing—teaching mankind how to live.” 
* OF * 


” 


THIS, OF COURSE, IS TO MAKE 
a revolutionary of the educator and to 
confront him sooner or later like any 
other revolutionary with the problem: 
how to capture power? Borsodi prom- 
ises to deal with this problem later, in 
the second and third volumes of his 
projected triology, entitled respectively 
“Education and Ideology” and “Educa- 
tion and Implementation.” Meanwhile, 
his present volume, provides evidence 
of his willingness to face all the im- 
plications of his thesis. In the “Ideology 
of “Normal Living” and in later sections 
on the “Normal Individual” and the 
“Normal Family” he makes implicit 
value judgments on practically every 
problem of living, from the cradle to 
the grave. 

For example, he believes that the 
normal human diet should consist of 
natural rather than processed foods; 
that mothers, for their own and their 
babies’ physical and emotional health, 
should nurse their babies rather than 
feed them out of bottles; that the nor- 
mal community should have a popula- 
tion density ranging from 599 to 999 
people per square mile; that voluntary 
eugenic mating is preferable to roman- 
tic love; he would base agriculture on 
the organic farming gospel of Sir Al- 
bert Howard which excludes the use 
of inorganic fertilizers; he believes 
mating and marriage should occur not 
too long after puberty, with contracept- 
ives used to postpone the birth of chil- 
dren, and abortion made legal; that 
voluntary and compulsory sterilization 
should be utilized to eliminate morons 
and defectives as breeders of the race; 
that the support of the aged should be 
assured not by the state but by the 
re-establishment of the three-genera- 
tion family based on the land; that 
euthanasia should be invoked to elim- 
inate the senile and helpless; that 
“mercy-suicide” is also morally and 
socially justifiable. 

* a * 

IN MAKING THESE AND OTHER 

value judgments Borsodi invokes a 


principle of “homometry” and amasses 
a good deal of statistical and other 
data, more or less persuasive. One 
needn’t—and doesn’t—accept all these 
judgments, but on balance it would 
seem probable that families which 
adopt Borsodi’s educational “norms” 
are likely to do much better by them- 
selves and by society than the average. 
In any case it is not easy to argue with 
Borsodi‘s insistence that educators 
should teach people how to live instead 
of merely filling their heads with frag- 
mented facts, and that they should 
teach adults as well as children. Or 
that educators should take their heads 
vut of the sand and note that we spend 
four times as much every year on ad- 
vertising and salesmanship—consisting 
mostly of mis-education-on how to live 
—as on our entire school system. 


In many respects Borsodi’s approach 
is much more like that of the human 
ecologists, to whom the future of the 
social sciences would seem to belong. It 
will be interesting to watch the re- 
sponse of this group to the volume. 
There is also a good deal in it for those 
ideologically homeless refugees from 
Marxism who worry about the en- 
croachments of the monster state, but 
sem unable to come up with any 
counter-ideas of their own other than 
voting for Dewéy. As a home for 
these intellectual DP’s Borsodi’s de- 
centralism has much to recommend it, 
being honestly built, intellectually well 
furnished and not very crowded. And 
since, like other schismatics, Borsodi 
and his followers have suffered from 
isolation, with perhaps some tendency 
to become contaminated with irrelevant 
faddisms, de-centralism stands to gain 
by gathering to itself first-rate critical 
recruits. 

What Borsodi has been saying all 
these years—and it has taken both 
brains and fortitude to see it and to 
say it—is that modern man cannot 
hope to operate the technological civ- 
ilization without, the rudder and the 
brake of a conscious value system, and 
that the development and application 
of such a system is precisely what edu- 
cation should concern itself with. 


Because “Education and Living” says 
this better than Borsodi or anybody 
else has said it before, the book de- 
serves the respect and attention of 
both teachers and students, of all po- 
litical persuasions. 
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roversial character, then Field Marshal Montgomery would 
tertainly qualify for a place among the great men of his time. Most 

of 3 . 

‘ie Newspaper correspondents attached to his headquarters seemed 


Cony} ’ nf i eT ees eye . . : 
vation oa of his military ability. But many others felt that in his seeming 
dig *tence to other people’s time and convenience, his austerity and 


e fof ave in which he apparently 
our *S2ded himself, he left something 

eality Oe desired 
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and airplanes; the time of the day, the 
day of the month, the month of the 
year. It is a beautiful job of recording 
events of world-shaking importance 
without obvious drama. 

This does not mean that the drama 
is absent. It is here in full evidence 
but in Montgomery fashion. There is 
the quiet and for that reason, to me 
anyway, the much more effective 
drama than the tinsely glamor we 
have inherited from Hollywood and 
are using as a kind of ersatz emo- 
tionalism. To most Americans the 
burning of Rome lacks something un- 
less a symphony orchestra led by 


“| Monty Depicts the Great 


hut “ORMANDY TO THE BALTIC. By Field Marshal, the Viscount Mont- 
sm isp 9Mery of Alamein. Houghton Mifflin Company. 351 plus xv pp. $5.00. 


: Reviewed by JAMES BERNARD KELLEY 
ng inf] * TWO OF THE MARKS OF GREATNESS are a flair for individuality 


Lana Turner backs up Nero’s pyro- 
technical fiddling. Not so the Britisn 
notion of drama. Consequently I feel 
this. type of emotion—the emotion we 
feel reading Montgomery’s account of 
what happened—is much deeper and 
more lasting. You can get the’ atmos- 
phere of tenseness, of expectancy, of 
big events on the verge of happening 
not by what is said, but by what is 
not said. 


Needless to say, Marshal Mont- 
gomery does not play down the part 
played by the British in the landings 
at Normandy and the subsequent fight- 
ing on the continent. Perhaps, as some 
critics say, Monty never belonged in 
France and Germany; his natural 
habitat may well have been the desert; 
but this is one of those debates which 
will endure for years, with all Eng- 
lishmen feeling Monty was the greatest 
leader on the Allied side, while most 
Americans will know that had Patton 
not been hampered.by SHAEF politics, 
he would have ended the war in Eu- 
rope months sooner. To me those argu- 
ments, while initially interesting, soon 


Tama 


grow dull, and belong, if any place, in 
a class in military science. 

Monty’s present volume can be at 
home in the family library or in that 
same class in military science. The 
arm-chair strategists can mull over the 
complete and excellent maps and spend 
many winter nights second and third- 
guessing Viscount Montgomery of 
Alamein. 

The book is not at all verbose and 
reads very quickly despite its technical 
nature. Since Monty gives plenty of 
facts and figures, he is readily avail- 
able for criticism and dispute. But this 
is merely another illustration of the 
man’s thoroughness and mastery of 
detail. “Whether he was as great a 
military man as his supporters claim 
or as overrated a military man as his 
opponents claim, seems to me unim- 
portant since neither group is in a 
sufficiently objective position to judge 
fairly. For my part, I am glad he was 
on “our side,” and in the event of 
future troubles in the world, it would 
be comforting to have him with us 
again. 








Dear Editor: 


The New Leader welcomes comment from its readers, regardless of point of 
view. This is your department — let's hear from you. For space reasons, 
however, please limit your letters to 250 words or less. 











Radicals’ Return to Religion 
Deemed ‘Failure of Nerve’ 


From JOHN CANTWELL 
HE ATTENTION RIVETED by the Luce press on George Orwell’s 


horrifying futurama, Nineteen Eighty-Four, has persuaded me to 
articulate my initial irritation at Daniel Bell’s review of that 
(The New Leader, June 25)—a review which illustrated only too 
sadly the great failure of nerve of a whole generation of radicals and 
former radicals 

Many will protest,” Mr. Bell say 
“that Orwell ha 


book 


written an effective Ukraine, which thrust a hasty blanket 


picture of totalitarianisn but not over the growing Vlassov movement 
democratic socialism, But other than after it had recruited less than half 
our protestations of sincerity and in- a million men.) 
tentior or aecency what concrete Evidence of totalitarian intentions is 
dike sie we erecting against the hard to find in true socialist states like 
rising flood-tide of horror? Sweden, New Zealand and Norway 
He then cit the British wags Regarding the British wage-freeze, the 
free and the new central intelligence 


government’s action was based on the 


indication that 


S even the 
libert loving may be 


et-up a premise that true socialism operate: 
helping destroy not for the benefit of any one class 


libert What are the safeguards and but for the entire community. If the 
check he ask against what may be Labor Government's action does not 
“irreversible step 


enjoy the support of that community 
then Britain will have a Conservative 


government in 1950 


THESE FEW PARAGRAPHS the 
very essence of the failure of nerve 
arouse a plethora of objections, start- 


ing with the use of italic 


MR. BELL’S INTEREST in religious 


to distinguish humanism and his call to “accept (the 


socialism from some other 
Here Mr. Bell as- 

Stalin and Atles 
Marx, Russian au- 
hould be compared with 


democrat 
mythical 
Sumes that 


world) in all its frightening implica- 
tions” are most revealing. The wheel 
has come full cycle; by the supposed 
methods of science, the 


variety. 
because 


both derive trom radical h i> 

« < a: 
writ ‘ f 

thoritarianism lost faith in science . ¢€., he has 


true socialism (which by 


definition 
John Dewey’ 
pragmatism and D IH 


must be democratic) 


Lawrence 


blood-cult proto-fascism can both be 
traced to Rousseau, but no one would 
dare equate progre ive hool vith 
strength-through-joy camp 


Mr. Bell, more generally, overlooks 
one great truth of social causation in 
democratic life: law not initially 
sanctioned by popular mort and 
folksways can never endure. Pro 
hibition demonstrated this quite 
simply. 

The Russian experience colors M1 
seil’s viewpoint too much, it 
fails to consider that the 
umph was 


eems He 
3olshevik tri- 
made possible by a most 
fortuitous combination of circumstances 

including democratic stupidity (Trot- 
sky said 400 troops could have wiped 


lost faith in mankind and in himself 
Men like Mr. Bell should look twice 
at the theologians’ idea that “the hu- 


man condition is limited” because “the 


ego is a form of power.” Love of powe 
is but a very extreme form of self- 
expression; most normal men express 
themselves in less cosmic ways like 
sex, art, sport work, ete It is in- 


teresting to note that both Stalin and 
Hitler 
borne out by their later sex lives 
the mysteriou 


wert mama’s bovs.” a fact 
(note 
uicide of Stalin’s sec- 
ond wife and Hitler’s unconsumated 
affair with Eva Braun); and political 
conduct (witness the conquests of their 
fatherlands, Georgia and Austria) 
Religion and superstition are as old 
as man, but psychology and sociology 
are infant sciences — despite their tre- 


Bolshevism off the earth in November, 
817) It has since been 
by an equally 


mendous strides during the last half 
maintained century. Let Mr. Bell give them time 


fortuitous sequence of and meanwhile, have faith in man 


as 
event including both democratic and the meaure of all things. After all 
totalitarian stupidity (Take for ex- whom else does he know 

ample. Hitler's sensele terror in the Oakland, Calif. 





MILLIONS USE EX-LAX 


For Gentle and 
Thorough Relief 


Don’t dose yourself with a bad-tasting, upsetting 


laxative. Get pleasant relief with Ex-Lax! 
Ex-Lax tastes like delicious chocolate! It works 
.and thoroughly. Ex-Lax is 
America’s largest selling laxative—the favorite of 
old and young. Still only 


easily, smoothly.. 


10¢! Economy size 25¢ 


When Nature “forgets”. . . remember 
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If T. S. Eliot Is ‘Civilized, . 


This Reader Prefers Savag'ry 


From JOHN LYONS 


FTER READING RAMON SENDER'S PIECE on T. S. Eliot I doy 

A know whether I want to be civilized or cultured—it seems it’s hari 

to be both. But a short while ago I read another piece about Blig 

and his friend Ezra Pound. It was written in The Saturday Review , 

Literature by Robert Hillyer, president of the Poetry Society and a winn, 

of the Pulitzer prize, and what he has to say about him makes my uncoyt) 
soul prefer that I should be civilized. 


Eliot, an American expatriate, who 
even as far back as 1932 at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia voiced his anti-Se- 
mitic sentiments—“reasons of race and 
religion combine to make any numbet 
of free thinking Jews undesirable, “a 
spirit of excessive tolerance. is to be 
deprecated”—and who aspired to the 
Poet Laureatship of England, is the 
Eliot who influenced to a great extent 
the award to Ezra Pound for the best 
American poetry via the Library of 
Congress. 

This award of one thousand dollars 
went to the man, to quote Mr. Hillyer 
who had been “arrested in Italy on the 
charge of treason, was pronounced sané 
and seemed ripe for hanging.” “As soon 
as he stepped on American soil he offi- 
cially lost his mind and is now lodged 
in a comfortable room which any of 
our wounded veterans would envy, in 
St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, Washington.” 


SDF News 


NATIONAL 

National Executive Committee: A 
motion is being voted upon by mail on 
the wording of the referendum to be 
voted upon by all S.D.F. members on 
December Ist to January Ist... . The 
1949 Journal goes to press this month 
... New Jersey State Outing: Sunday, 
October 9th, to Camp Solidarity, Lin- 
coln Park, N. J. ne 

NEW YORK CITY 

“Roads to Freedom” Forum, WEVD, 
August 9th, 9 to 9:30 p. m. Topic 
“What We Saw in Europe.” Speakers 
Mr. Israel Feinberg, vice-president, 
I.L.G.W.U.: Dr. S. Silverberg, Jewish 
Labor Commitee and treasurer of the 
Workmen's Circle. . . . City Conven- 
tion, September 12-13. Special meet- 
ings of all branches will be held dur- 
ing the next few weeks to elect dele- 
gates and alternates. . . . City Execu- 
tive Committee meets Wednesday, 
August 10th, 7:30 p. m. .. . Mid-Bronx 
Branch: Mecting Friday, August 5th, 
6:30 p. m., at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Mitchell Rosenblatt, 66 W. Gunhill 
Road, Bronx, N. Y. Election of dele- 
gates to the convention and other busi- 
ness . Annual Eugene Victor Debs 
Banquet: Sunday, October 30, at the 
Hotel Henry Hudson. Speakers: Max 





At Bi 


Does the British-minded Mr. Elin 
condone his intimate friend, Poypg 
who referred to the “arsenal of judg. 
cracy,” to “niggers” and “kikes”? Prop 
the prize winning ‘Pisan Cantos,” cop. 
taining some of the most obscene gut. 
tersnipe type of gibberish, Mr. Hillye 
quotes, from page 17: 

“from their seats the biond bastards, 








and cast ’em k 
the yidd is a stimulant, and the i se 
goym are cattle ee 
in gt/proportion and go to salable } % 
slaughter bt aay 
with maximum of docility.” te 
If, as Mr. Sender says, the “highest ian Ls 
goal of a culture is to produce a poet ” 


and he refers to Eliot, I'd rather 
uncultured and more civilized. This 
man is an anachronism in Labor Eng- 
land.” Not only an intimate of Ezr 
Pound the traitor, he is likewise a dis 
ciple of Dr. Jung, the psychoanalys 
and great admirer of Hitler. As Lewis 
Gannett once said about this, he “has 
made himself a man without a countn 
is uncomfortable about it and rational- 
izes his own rootlessness.” His is not 
culture, but Kultur. 

New York, N. Y. 


Proposes Forced 
Labor Convention 


(Continued from Page Six) 
by international convention 1s guilty 
of promoting war... . Final j 
of the validity of this argument 
be entrusted to the public opinion 
the free world and to those who suff 











TI 
(Cc 
under the forced urnal; 
Doubtless slave-holding governments § Soviet 
will try to protect their nationals ftom his Jett 
the devastating effects of freedom § Guardic 
mongering. But they will experlen: Bt Stay 
difficulty. Pravda will find it nece> 
sary to report something on these IM § gy 4, 
perialist maneuvers” in the UN. The B het weer 
facts cannot be completely SUppresse® Bi palters 
The Voice of America will help. Sovie alone p 
soldiers in occupied territories can "Bim, ¢ 
reached. And last but not least, Sen- combin 
ator Flanders’ handbills can be ©Bigant ¢ 
seminated. Thus, 
The slavers will. of course, tY "Hitrom 4 
prove that forced labor is esseMl@Guargi. 


labor system 








Zaritsky president, United Hatters, useful, wholesome and_ pleasant. W kisses { 
Cap and Millinery Workers, AFL may hear of resolution describing h your pz 
Abraham Miller, secretary-treasure: inmates of Arctic camps thank sa The 
New York Joint Board, A.C.W.A.. CIO rade Stalin for the exhilarating “"fimage 
Council n Louis P. Goldberg; Frank they enjoy. But they will fool ©! Writes 
( sswaltl chairman, Negro Labo American fellow - travel Russia! B New M 
C t Is Feinberg, vice-pres factory workers and kolkho a Paes 
dent, LL.G.W.U., and manager of th Polish peasants. and Albanian sa Ma. 
Cloakmakers Joint Board; Louis Y herds will know better. In theil 5° ECLAgg 
forme! tional executive, Work they will begin to hope eedon wanted, 

( | Meyer Levenstein, cits Does not this fact alone — 
S.D.F., toastmaster. proposition worthwhile? Rates: | 
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PARAMOUNT ATTRACTION 





singing | All-Brahms 








Serenaders and Jack Sperling.} tor), Prokofieff; Symphony No, 2 
Others in person are Cy Reeves! in E minor, Rachmaninoff. 


Wednesday evening, August 10. 
program. Dimitri 
and | Mitropoulos, conductor. Stell An- 


“Saturday Night Serenade,” is the | dersen, pianist, soloist. Overture, 


“Academic Fesstival,” Brahms; 
Symphony No. 4 in E minor, 
Brahms; Piano Concerto No. 2 in 
B flat major (Stell Andersen, so- 
loist), Brahms. 





Monday evening, August 8 (in NORO MORALES WILL 
poned until the next clear night). PRESENT PALLADIUM WIN- 
Conductor: Dimitri Mitropoulos.| NERS ON CAPITOL STAGE 


Noro Morales, the Rajah of the 
(or|Rhumba now at the Capitol 


| BURT LANCASTER HEADS 
cielt> THE CAST IN PARAMOUNT'S 
My Perce oe 5. | a sitesi ADVENTURE FILM and Rudy Cardenas, the Mexican 
nt |} The popular riple-enter ain- | Hal Wallis’ “Rope of Sand,”| juggler. Vic Damone, 
va : ment program at the Roxy The- starring Burt Lancaster, Paul|star of Mercury Records 
it atre, with “You're My Every-| Henreid, Claude Rains and Peter 
| thing,” Technicolor musical on the! Lorre, is at the New York Para-| extra added attraction. 
af | screen, Bob Crosby and Sid Stone| mount. The film introduces in an 
ner |} on the variety stage, and the ice | important role Corinne Calvet.| STADIUM CONCERTS 
ath |show with Carol Lynne and | The story has as its background PROGRAMS 
| Arnold Shoda, remains for a} the diamond mining industry of (All concerts best t 8:30 ) 
ay thirdw eek. —s —— and oe _ Sees Soa & Se P. m. 
bo: | “You're My Everything,” popu-| 2nd love of those who seek ad-| 344 of rain, this program is post- 
ind |} lar and gay new 20th Century- | Venture against such savage , wees —_ 
e- | Fox film, stars Dan Dailey oe agg oy ston en Datei we 
om Anne Baxter in singing and danc- 4 Prox aston ory his _o it Soloist: Joseph Szigeti, violinist. 
= ing roles, and introduces little chestra featuring “Music in the | Overture, The Hebrides 
mf Shari Robinson. |Glenn Miller Mood” with Glenn Fingal’s Cave’), Mendelssohn;| Theatre with his orchestra, will 


| the 








"The Great Gatsby.” 


“THE GREAT GATSBY" AT 
BROOKLYN PARAMOUNT 


Alan Ladd is on the screen of 
the Brooklyn Paramount Theatre 
}in Paramount’s picturization of 
F. Scott Fitzgerald’s “The Great 
Gatsby,” 
tion at the time it was written in 


. | Girl” 
Nest Balan Ladd siars in Paramouni’s| with Gloria Jean and Jimmy! 


| Lydon in the featured roles. 


| Douglas, Mary Mayo, Buddy Yea- (“Eroica”) 
| ger, Bob Mitchell, the Moonlight | cites teh 


Beethoven; 





which created a sensa- | 


1920’s. “Old Fashioned 
the associate feature, | 





CRITICS’ AWARD FOR BEST MUSICAL 
“RICHARD RODGERS & OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 


present in yssociation wil 


MARY EZIO 
MARTIN: PINZA 


In A New Musical Ploy 




















Music by RICHARD RODGERS 
tyres by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 
Boo 


y 
OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd & JOSHUA LOGAN 
Adapted trom JAMES A. MICHENER'S Pulitzer 
Prize Winning “TALES OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC’ 
Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 
Scenery & Lighting by Jo Mielziner 
with MYRON McCORMICK 
MAJESTIC THEA., 44th St. W. of B’way 
Air-Conditioned. Mat. Wed. and Sat 












Cool 
B’kiyn. 


MACDONALD RUTH 


CAREY - HUSSEY 


SULLIVAN 0A SIVA @|| THEATER PARTIES 


South Pacific]o:the GREAT 
Gatsby 


ALAN BETTY 


LAST WEEK 
STADIUM CONCERTS 


Lewisohn Stadium 
Amsterdam Ave., 136th to 138th Sts. 


PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY 
THURSDAY, AUGUST 11 at 8:30 
MITROPOULOS, Conductor 


Soloists: | 
WHITTEMORE & LOWE 
Duo Pianists 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 13 at 8:30 
| SALAVATORE DEL ISOLA, Cond. 


| RODGERS-HAMMERSTEIN 
im 8 OO PaoORa 


incl. music of “South Pacific”, 


Flatbush | “Carousel”, “Oklahoma”, "State 
& Dekalb Fair” and “Allegro”. 


Soloists: Gladys Swarthout, Anna- 





mary Dickey, Thomas Hayward, 


| 
| 

LADD - FIELD | Prices (ime. Tax), ‘0c, b0e, $1.40, $2.00. 
| 


Stadium Box Office, AD 4-5300-1-2 


geti, soloist), Beethoven. 


pianist. Prelude and 
Couperin-Milhaud; 





Piano 


| Symphony No. 3 in E-flat major | present the winners of the Palla- 
Violin ; dium Ballroom’s Rhumba-Mamba 
| Concerto in D major (Joseph Szi-| Dance Contest on stage of the 


Capitol Theatre on Thursday eve- 


Tuesday evening, August 9.| ning August 4, and Friday eve- 
Dimitri Mitropoulos, conductor-} nin, August 5. The semi-finalists 
Allegro,| will be presented on Thursday, 
Con-| while the winners will be given 
certo No. 3 in C major pose fo silver cup by Mr. Morales on 
Mitropoulos, soloist and conduc-| stage on Friday evening. 
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Co-feature 


“AN OLO-FASHIONED GIRL" 


Leader 





All trade unions and fra- 
ternal organizations are re- 
| quested when planning thea- 
| tre parties to do so through 
| Bernard Feinman, Manager 
|| of the NEW LEADER THE- 
|] ATRICAL DEPARTMENT. 
|| Phone SPring 7-8260. New 
Theatrical 

ead || ment, 7 East 15th St., N. ¥.C. 
THE NEW LEADER. | 





Depart- 








a 
: o£ 
A WAL WALLIS Production Starring | 


LANGASTER- MENREID- RAINS 


LORRE: CORINNE CALVET 


. roa 20. 













in Person 
TEX BENEK 
— His Orchestre 
CY REEVES 
RUDY CARDENAS 


Extre Added Attraction ! 







TIMES “SQUARE > 4 
Midnight Feotéte Nightly * 





TO THE STABLE ” 


Oirected by HENRY KOSTER «+ Produced by SAMUEL G. ENGEL 





wow! ‘Rivoli "wi 








ule (Continued from Page Seven) 
urnalist in Moscow to become a 
hens BSoviet citizen, is dignified by having 


iro Bhis letter to’ Pravda reprinted in the 
dom: § Guardian under the title, “Why I Chose 
lent Bto Stay in Russia.” 

eces- * xe 

fs GUARDIAN READERS seem to range 


 getween fervent party-liners and Bible- 
7 Belters convinced that Henry Wallace 
alone practices the golden rule. Aside 
tom the communist minority, they 
“Poombine political illiteracy with abun- 
“Jéant enthusiasm and sublime _ faith. 
Thus, when Jennings Perry shifted 
ftom the late New York Star to the 
Guardian, a reader gushed: “A million 
‘isses for finding Jennings Perry on 
b | your pages, . , .”’ 
The Guardian reader’s chief love- 
Z.. mage is, of course, Henry Wallace. 
, Writes one breathless woman from 
New Mexico: 


in be 





eee eee 
__ CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT 
4 CLASSIFIED ADS are accepted for jobs 
ec “anted, special recordings; hotel accom- 
thefi™odations; books to be bought or sold; 
partments ©r rooms, and personals, — 
nee: 50¢ per line; 20% discount on 
— og msertions. Call SPring 7-8260 or 
Tite The New Leader, 7 East 15th Street, 








ew York 3, N.Y 





ACTION \L_ AND INSTRUCTION 

NTED—Socialists, Communists, Cap- 
italists, Radicals, etc., to study Pro- 
waive Humanology—the ONLY sci- 
“= which can emancipate humanity 
ow poverty, etc. rganizing 
2 5f “Pertence required. Quarter brings 
3,00 DO (Refunded if dissatisfied.) 
. msteen, Box 531, Peoria, Ill. 









MR SALE—20 foot shelf, 200 volumes 

= Ch ng others: 51 volumes Harvard 
Enepci 25 volumes Funk & Wagnall 

— Opedia, 15 volumes Modern 

mence Encyclopedia. A. Fisher, 





! | W. » 
ashinet Ave Apt 2-E), 
" 57, N he Ave. (Ay E 
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by 


The National Guardian’ 


“During the campaign he visited our 
little town and I met him and had a 
nice talk with him and immediately 
decided he is a man the people would 
love, if they were allowed to.” 

Another from New York State: 

“|. 1 pray with all my heart for 
God’s blessings on such a man as Henry 
Wallace.” 

Unable to tap the vast reservoirs of 
healthy liberalism, the Guardian finds 
itself -purveying party-line propaganda 
largely to already convinced “pro- 
gressives.” As d result, according to 
its own estimate (see February 14 
issue), it has only “close to 25,000” 
readers. 

On February 7, the paper proclaimed 
that the “progressive press is in peril,” 
for it had liabilities worth $15,000 and 
was “threatened with suspension.” The 
following week General Manager John 
T. McManus, a_ notorious fellow- 
traveler of long standing, announced 
that reader contributions “guarantee us 
several more weeks of publication.” A 
week later McManus reported that 
enough “Guardian Associates’—no one 
thought of calling them Guardian 
Angels—had rallied to the paper to 
insure still further publication. By 
May 2—without any explanation of 
where the money had come from— 
another announcement cut the price of 
the Guardian from ten to five cents, 
because “we... want to reach millions 
before our sands run out.” 

Indications are that the Guardian’s 
editors suspect their sands haven’t 
much farther to run. McManus’ phony 
concern for “the people” led him, once, 
to long for the “return of the penny 
paper.” But it is questionable how 
many more readers will be found who 
care to pay even a penny for the 
Guardian's thoughts. 


Red Triumph in Asia 


(Continued from Page Three) 
pecially acute because Singapore’s one 
million inhabitants are nearly all Chi- 
nese. Out of Thailand’s sixteen million, 
two and a half million are Chinese. 
And though, among Indonesia’s popula- 
tion of seventy million, another two 
million Chinese seem a tiny minority, 
they dominate trade—the richest men 
in Batavia are not Dutchmen, but Chi- 
nese. 

If American and British recognition 
of the Chinese Communist government 
drives these ten million rich and in- 
fluential Chinese of Southeast Asia into 
collaborating with the Communists, it 
wil] go far to nullify what efforts have 
so far been made to stop communism in 
Asia. 

But these efforts have been timorous, 
half-hearted and for the most part in 
vain. While Stalin appoints Molotov, 
his strongest lieutenant, to direct the 
campaign for Asia, the most the West- 
ern World has done to coordinate its 
forces has been for Britain to appoint 
Malcolm MacDonald High Commis- 
sioner for Southeast Asia. He is doing 
a good job. But the United States has 
not even appointed any such official 


for information purposes, much less to 
act. To appoint such a United States 
High Commissioner for Asia would be 
the least we could do. 

We can still stop communism in Asia, 
but to do it will require a greater effort 
on the part of the United States than 
we have exerted to stop communism in 
Europe. 

It will take a Truman Doctrine in 
Asia, and a MacArthur Plan for eco- 
nomic aid to Asia, and a Pacific Pact 
like the Atlantic Pact, and an over- 
all armaments plan to aid the free 
peoples of Asia to arm and defend 
themselves under American guidance. 

The stake of the United States in 
Asia is simple enough. It is survival. 
If we stop communism in Asia we may 
look forward to a time when the in- 
evitable superiority of production in 
the free Western World over produc- 
tion in the collectivist world of the 
Soviet Empire will cause the threat of 
war to recede. If we don’t stop Com- 
munism in Asia, the time will come, in 
our lifetime, when Moscow will be able 
to estimate its forces as strong enough 
to risk war with the West. They will 
not win that war, even then. But not 
all of us will survive. 
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SAVE ON YOUR HOUSEHOLD FIRE INSURANCE 


WE HAVE THE SAME LOW RATE FOR 
ALL OF OUR 


$1.00 PER $1,000 INSURANCE PER YEAR 


A deposit of 90 cents for every $100 worth of insurance is required. 
This deposit is returnable whenever a member withdraws 
FULLY COOPERATIVE—100% UNION 


WORKMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, Inc. 


227 EAST 84th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: REgent 4-2432 
Ask for booklet N. L.-62 


MEMBERS 


NOW IN OUR 
76th YEAR 
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Advice to Tories 


of superfine quality was politely discernible in 


this issue of Newsweek (August 1, Vol. XXXIV, 
No. 5) which says at the bottom of page 22 
that, despite the British Labor government's 
difficulties, “few shrewd Britons would yet 


give even monev on a Tory victory” next elec- 


tion. Reporting that British businessmen foresee 


labor disputes were the Conservatives to gain 
power, Newsweek continues, “That is why they 


are talking again of a national government. 

We apologize to Newsweek for exploiting it as 
a transmission belt to convey to Tories at home 
what Tories abroad are thinking, but we deem 
it important for the brand not to 
forget what happened when they wrote off us 


American 


“socialist planners” last November. Further re- 
that, for all their Churchillian 


Conservatives are largely 


indicate 


the 


ports 
bluster, 


Me-Tocing Labor 


and then some. They promise, in a newly issued 
booklet entitled (aptly, some say) The Right 
Road for Britain, not to harm a hair on that 
ygre Nationalization'’s head, except to turn back 


a minor factory here and there to private hands 
And talk the Churchill's 
who in America would be the equivalent 

Wherry, Byrd, Martin, Halleck, Ellen- 


similar progressives—wil!l, according 


about welfare state! 
DoS 5 

of Taft 
der, and 


to The 
in super-abundance, of coutrse 


Right Road, give Britons super-welfare 
We're not 
sure we agree with Clement Attlee that all this 
is dishonest electioneering; it that 
Britain’s unlike ours, have always 
been more attuned to social need, realistically 


may be 
Tories who, 
society can no longer exist with- 
out some degree of nationalization. What wor- 
supervision of the newly 
developing British economy is that it could 
develop into just that sort of horror George 
Orwell warns against in his novel, Nineteen 
Eighty Four. Fortunately, America doesn’t seem 
destined for that fate in the foreseeable future 


GOP Anarchy 


persists over relatively simple issues like the 
party’s national chairmanship. Perhaps our 
Tories are out to prove they think consistently 
in anarchic terms whether it be economics or 
party office. Like the pachyderm, they are doubt- 
less aiming at a note in a future issue of Na- 
tional Geographic. Since the rest of us don’t 
relish a companion note—and want National 
Geographic to survive, besides—we submit that 
our Tories might attempt to climb down off 
those rickety “free enterprise” stilts and try 
solid cement for a change. 


recognize that 


ries us about Tory 





Where the News Ends 








London Talks 








LONDON. 
HAVE SELDOM ENJOYED so many in- 
teresting conversations as in London dur- 
ing this summer. The crisis in Britain’s 
balance of dollar payments, the labor disputes 
on the railways and docks, the election which 
will take place next year—all furnished abun- 
dant material for discussion. I herewith set 
down the gist of some of these talks. In some 
cases the person speaking 
can be identified; in others 
our conversations were pri- 
vate. 
Morgan Phillips, the effi- 
cient Secretary of the Labor 





party, received me in his 
office in Transport House, 
the combined headquarters 


of the closely associated 








Labor party and the Trade 
Union Congress. To my first 
question, what been the main achieve- 
ments of the Labor party during its tour years 
in power, he replied 


haz 
nad 


Full employment, social security meas- 
ures, free health service, amicable settle- 
ment of the question of Indian independ- 
ence, colonial development along lines 
free from old-fashioned imperialist ex- 
plotation.” 


Discussing the future, Phillips described the 
Labor Party ideal as a mixed economy, with 
the state running the basic industries through 
publie boards and, in his words, “helping pri- 
vate enterprise to be sufficiently enterprising.” 
He repudiated syndicalism and declared that 
as far back as 1932 the Labor party had con 
mitted itself to the principle of the public board, 
staffed with experts, as the form of 
zation for nationalized industries. 

The according to Phillips, has 
five and a half million members, almost 700,000 
individuals and the remainder 
affiliated through trade unions. He professed 
confidence about the outcome of the next elec- 
tion. Asked about the 


nized it as 


organi- 
Labor party, 
belonging as 
he recog- 


1 major problem, but expressed 
would 


“dollar gap,” 


id > + + +} > . + 
idence it the economic situation 


not “get ou ft control 


IN THE SAME BUILDING is the office of 
George Woodcock, prominent official in the 
Trade Union Ci Like Phillips, Woodcock 
is a self-educated worker, a representative ot 
the leadership which the Labor party and the 
trade unions have forged through labor schools 
and colleges. Phillips started life as a miner; 
Woodcock as a weaver. 

“Between the wars we had queues for unem- 
ployment relief. Now we have queues for 
moving pictures and football games. I like our 
present queues better,” was one of Woodcock’s 
statements. Staunchly convinced of the general 
correctness of Labor policy, Woodcock, like 
most Englishmen of all points of view, was 


mneress 





NET RESULTS 


“They are mixing sports and politics in 
Czechoslovakia now.” 
—Jaroslav Drobny, self-exiled tennis star. 


The Czechs, as if not plagued enough, 
Are headed now for further troubles, 
For in and on the courts it’s tough 
When sports and politics play doubles. 


Richard Armour. 














By William Henry Chamberlin 


frank and reasonable in admitting diffiegl 
and drawbacks. es 

“It isn’t easy.” he said, “for a trade unig. 
leader who has been fighting for 
wages all his life to adopt the attitude g 
restraint and cooperation we need in th 
present situation. And it is still harder jp 
convince the rank-and-file not to prep 
for higher wages now. We have beg 
bothered with unofficial strikes and sloy. 
downs among miners, dockers and raj) 
waymen. But there has been nothing liky 
the amount of industrial stoppage we had 
after the First World Wer. 

“The Communists? If they were an ip. 
digenous British party, they could provide 
competition by professing to be more ip 
the left than the Labor party. But so long 
as they are such obvious Moscow stooges 
the great majority of the British working 
men have no use for them. 

“Britain’s wealth is gone with the em- 
pire. This island is really shockingly over. 
populated in relation to its size and re 
sources. The middle class standard of liv. 
ing has already declined heavily. I expect 
the whole national standard of living to 
fall in the next years.” 


THIS IS NOT A CONSERVATIVE speaking 
although many Conservatives think in thes 
terms. It is a veteran Labor party publicists 
convinced democratic socialist. He approved 
most of the government’s domestic policies 
especially the free public health service. But 
he felt Bevin had been disappointingly uw 
imaginative, first in his handling of the Pale 
tine situation, now in his insistence on dis 
mantling German factories. 

Now I give the floor to a prominent Com- 
servative leader in the House of Commons: 

“The Labor Government has been running 
the country on the assumption that the infe 
tionary boom at the end of the war would® 
on forever. The present recession is catching 
us with prices far too high to maintain ou 
competitive position in world markets. Tat 
ation is terrific, about forty per cent of th 
national income, and it is so badly assessed that 
it penalizes the man who is working and ph 
ducing and favors the man who is selling ou 
and realizing a capital gain. 


“Nationalization certainly has not cheap 
ened costs of fuel, transport, gas and elec 
tricity, and I don’t notice workers showing 
any more enthusiasm because they draw 
their pay from public boards and not from 
private firms. We Conservatives want the 
best social services our country can afford 
But we must get our unit costs down 
For a country in our geographical positios 
that is a matter of life and death.” 


Finally, a word from one of the most brilliat 
editors in England, a man who has freely 
criticized both Labor and Conservative atl 
tudes and policies: 


“Our economic position now is like og 
military position after Hitler broke inl 
France. We have been living in a ‘phony 
war’ fools’ paradise. Now we must fac 
the fact that the run on sterling is threat 
ening the food and the employment of ow 
people. We have all been at fault: too many 
restrictive practices among our employe? 
too much ‘Don’t work yourself out of # 
job’ psychology among our trade unionists 
We had better take off our coats now 
pitch in, if we want to avoid a really shat? 
drop in our standard of living. After 
no one owes us a living, beyond what W? 
can earn by our own efforts in a com 
Petitive world.” re 
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